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BERKELEY CONFERENCE 


The thirty-seventh conference of the 
American Library Association will be held 
at Berkeley, Cal., June 3 to 9, 1915. Berke- 
ley is, as members of the Association will 
recall, delightfully situated across the bay 
from San Francisco, fifty minutes’ ride 
distant by ferry and trolley. Ferries will 
run direct from the Berkeley side of the 
bay to the Exposition grounds in about 
forty-five minutes. The local committee, 
whose personnel was announced in the 
November Bulletin, is hard at work on the 
arrangements, and those who enjoy the 
advantages of the conferences will be un- 
der deep obligation for the gratuitous and 
voluntary services which they are render- 
ing the Association at large. At the re- 
quest of the secretary, Mr. Harold L. 
Leupp, of the local committee, has pre- 
pared the following statement for the Bul- 
letin: 

The meetings of the Association will be 
held in the various halls of the University 
of California, within a few minutes of the 
Hotel Shattuck, where headquarters will 
be established. It is possible to secure 
only 75 rooms at the hotel, and in assign- 
ing these, preference will be given the 
officers of the Association and others 
whose relation to the program may require 
their presence at headquarters. 

The majority of those in attendance at 
the convention will be cared for in a man- 
ner which the local committee believes 
will prove a pleasant novelty. A number 
of fraternity and sorority houses adjoin- 
ing the campus, and in close proximity to 
the car lines running to the San Francisco 
and Exposition ferries, have been secured 
for the use of the Association. The meet- 
ing halls and the Hotel Shattuck are 
within easy reach. Each house will ac- 
commodate from twenty to forty persons. 
Breakfast will be served in each house, or 
in the immediate vicinity. Other meals 
will be served if desired, but in order to 
permit freedom of action during the after- 
noon and evening, this will be done only 


for those individuals who indicate their 
wishes before a specified hour each morn- 
ing. A cafeteria or picnic lunch emporium 
will be opened in the women’s gymnasium, 
and those who desire to take advantage of 
the California summer weather may lunch 
in the neighboring oak grove, which will 
allow more opportunity than a hotel din- 
ing room for informal gatherings and for 
that social contact which is so desirable 
a feature of these conferences and is some- 
times so difficult to bring about. 

Full information regarding the Exposi- 
tion, the numerous restaurants and other 
points of interest in San Francisco, and 
possible excursions in the neighborhood of 
the Bay Cities, will be available at head- 
quarters. If the plan now under discus- 
sion is carried out and all meetings are 
scheduled for the forenoon, the delegates 
will have ample opportunity to take in the 
sights. The local committee is preparing 
a brief bibliography on California and the 
way thither, which will be offered for pub- 
lication in a future Bulletin. 

Needless to say, the local committee is 
doing and proposes to do all in its power 
to render this occasion a success, not only 
from the professional standpoint, but from 
that of the individual delegate for whom a 
trip to the west coast is not an every-day 
affair, and who wishes to get everything 
possible out of it. But the committee is 
only human and must ask the assistance 
of the members of the Association, at least 
to the extent of bearing in mind the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Berkeley is a college town; not a 
commercial or manufacturing center. It 
has few hotels, the only large one being 
the Hotel Shattuck. Although San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland are more liberally pro- 
vided, a canvass showed that to utilize 
their accommodations it would be neces- 
sary to assign the delegates in small 
groups; that the distances are consider- 
able; and that the rates during the Expo- 
sition probably will be high. The frater- 
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nity and sorority houses offered have been 
carefully inspected by the local committee, 
and those secured are considered to be 
thoroughly available. They do not offer 
private baths, elevators, or the luxuries 
of hotel service; they do offer sleeping 
accommodations, pleasant living rooms, 
quiet, easy access to headquarters, the 
halls of meeting and the car lines, and 
reasonable rates. The University has no 
dormitories, so the organization houses 
here are in the nature of homes, not 
merely clubs. 

It will be necessary in most cases to 
assign two delegates to a room; some ex- 
tra large rooms will care for three. The 
local committee will try to accommodate 
those who object strongly to this and who 
are willing to pay the additional charge 
for individual accommodation; but the 
possibilities are limited, especially in the 
hotel. The schedule of rates follows: 

Hotel Shattuck: 

Two persons, in one room with bath, 
$2.50 each per day. 

Two persons in one room without bath, 
$2.00 each per day. 

If room is engaged with meals, each per- 
son will be charged $1.50 per day addi- 


tional. Single meals will be served at the 
following rates: 
6 Sia 50 Snes an dnd ae $0.75 
atthe cnt etic te 6 0400 hme .50 
ta sea hs si Veme Re 1.00 


Organization houses: 

Two persons in one room, with break- 
fast, $2.00 each per day. 

Two persons in one room, with break- 
fast and dinner, $2.50 each per day. 

One person, room with breakfast, $2.50 
per day. 

One person, room with breakfast and 
dinner, $3.00 per day. 

Luncheon, 35 cents. 


Arrangements for service in the organi- 
zation houses require an additional charge 
of $1.00 pér person, whether staying 
through the entire period of the conven- 
tion or not. This fee should accompany 
application for room. 


3. To secure choice of accommodations, 
applications should be entered as soon as 
possible. This is especially necessary for 
those desiring individual rooms, or hotel 
in preference to organization house as- 
signments. The committee must reserve 
the right to make other assignments than 
those requested when it proves necessary, 
unless the application specifically states 
that no other assignment will be accept- 
able. In such cases, while the committee 
will do its best, responsibility must rest 
with the applicant if no accommodation 
can be provided. Applications should be 
addressed to Harold L. Leupp, University 
of California Library, Berkeley, Cal., and 
should cover the following points: 

Preference, if any, as between hotel and 
organization house. 

Dates for which accommodations are de- 
sired. 

Choice of roommate or mates (this 
should be arranged between the individ- 
uals concerned and application entered by 
each separately) 

Sign first name in full, or give some in- 
dication enabling the committee to dis- 
tinguish between a man and a woman. 

In order to afford equal opportunity to 
all, applications received before March 1 
will be considered as received on that 
date. 

4. Please remember that the local com- 
mittee is financially responsible for filling 
a certain number of rooms for a certain 
period of time, and that, therefore, the 
terms of application once entered, or of 
arrangements agreed to, should be al- 
lowed to stand if possible. When changes 
are desired the committee will do its best 
to accommodate, but if adjustment cannot 
be made, applicants will be expected to 
abide by the original terms. 

5. Do not imagine that Berkeley is a 
tropical city. While there may be some 
warm days in June, it is practically cer- 
tain that early morning, late afternoon and 
night will be quite cool, and light over- 
coats and wraps should be provided. 
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While the committee assumes no responsi- 
bility for the weather, official records cov- 
ering over sixty years are said to show 
only one rainy day in June. 

Instructions regarding railway tickets 
and the checking of baggage will be pub- 
lished in a later Bulletin. 





Mr. Charles S. Greene, of the Oakland 
Free Library, is chairman of the local en- 
tertainment committee, and a tentative re- 
port on local pleasure trips and the lighter 
features of the conference will probably be 
made by him in the March Bulletin. 


TRAVEL COMMITTEE PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Rates have been announced for round 
trip to San Francisco of $62.50 from Chi- 
cago, and $98.80 from New York City, al- 
lowing for a continuation of the trip to 
San Diego and return by any of the south- 
ern or central transcontinental lines. For 
a return via the Pacific Northwest, $17.50 
must be added. Pullman lower berth from 
Chicago to California is $13.00 one way, 
from New York $18.00. 

The Travel Committee will provide a 
personally conducted trip in first-class 
steel Pullman and compartment cars (run- 
ning as a special train from Chicago) to 
Oakland, Cal. 


itinerary— (Westward) 


Tuesday, May 25—Leave New York. 

Wednesday, May 26—Leave Chicago about 
noon. 

Thursday, May 27—Arrive Denver about 
4 p. m., spending afternoon and even- 
ing seeing Denver. Retire on train. 

Friday, May 28—Arrive Colorado Springs 
6:30 a. m., spending the day at Colo- 
rado Springs and Manitou. Automo- 
bile drive to Crystal Park and Garden 
of the Gods will be provided. Retire 
on train. 

Saturday, May 29—Through Royal Gorge 
and the scenic portion of the Colo- 
rado Rocky Mountains, Denver & Rio 
Grande R.R. Arrive Glenwood Springs 
for supper and lodging. 

Sunday, May 30—At Glenwood Springs, 
Hotel Colorado, where canyon drive 
will be taken, and opportunity given 
to bathe in the hot springs. A restful 
Sunday, breaking the long railroad 


journey, spent where the Rockies are 
close at hand. Leave Glenwood 
Springs after supper. 

Monday, May 31—Breakfast at Salt Lake 
City, and the forenoon free for sight- 
seeing. Leave Salt Lake City about 
noon. 

Tuesday, June 1—Arrive Berkeley for sup- 
per, after passing through the wonder- 
ful Feather River Canyon on the 
Western Pacific R. R., by daylight. 

On the return after the meeting, two 
trips will be provided, personally con- 
ducted: 

Itinerary Returning—(Choice of A or B) 

A: Including short stops in Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, with a Puget Sound trip 
thence to Victoria and Vancouver, and re- 
turn east through the Canadian Rockies, 
covering the scenic portion by daylight, 
and a day at Glacier, where opportunity 
is given for everyone, by a short and easy 
climb, to put foot upon a real glacier. 

Then two days and three nights will be 

spent at Lake Louise Chateau, probably 

the finest scenic point in the Canadian 

Rockies. A day will also be allowed for 

Banff, also very beautiful. The whole trip 

by train through the Canadian Rockies 

will be taken by daylight. 

Itinerary—(Return via Canadian Rockies) 

Wednesday, June 9—Leave Berkeley after 
supper. 

Thursday, June 10—On train, with views 
of famous Mt. Shasta. 

Friday, June 11—Arrive Portland for 
breakfast, and spend the day. 

Saturday, June 12—Morning in Tacoma, 
afternoon, evening and lodging at the 
New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Sunday, June 13—Leave Seattle after 
breakfast, by steamer on Puget Sound, 
stopping three-quarters of an hour at 
Victoria, arriving at Vancouver for 
supper, where night will be spent at 
Hotel Vancouver. 

Monday, June 14—Leave Vancouver in the 

* afternoon. 

Tuesday, June 15—Arrive Glacier House 
in the forenoon. 

Wednesday, June 16—Leave Glacier in the 
forenoon. Arrive Lake Louise for 
supper. 

Thursday, June 17— 

Friday, June 18—At Lake Louise. 

Saturday, June 19—Leave Lake Louise in 
the morning. Arrive Banff for lunch, 
and leave after supper. 

Sunday, June 20—Travel. 
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Monday, June 21—Arrive St. Paul in the 
middle of the afternoon; leave early 
evening. 

Tuesday, June 22—Arrive Chicago for 
breakfast. 

Wednesday, June 23—Arrive New York in 
the afternoon. 

All inclusive cost, except the week at 
Berkeley, about $265.00 from New York; 
about $210.00 from Chicago. 

B: Via the beautiful coast of California, 
spending a day at Del Monte Hotel, with 
its palms and cactus gardens, including 
the famous seventeen-mile Monterey drive; 
with stops at Santa Barbara, where one 
of the finest and best preserved of the 
California missions is situated; at Los 
Angeles, with opportunity for excursion 
to Pasadena and Mt. Lowe; at San Diego 
where the Panama-California Exposition 
is being held, and opportunity to visit the 
famous Coronado Beach. The return east 
will be either via the San Pedro R. R. 
through Colorado, or, if the majority pre- 
fer, via the Santa Fe R. R., with stop 
at the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Itinerary—(Return via Southern California) 


Thursday, June 10—Leave Oakland in the 
morning. Lunch, dinner and lodging, 
Hotel Del Monte, including seventeen- 
mile automobile drive. 

Friday, June 11—Leave Del Monte in the 
middle of the forenoon. Arrive Santa 
Barbara in the evening. 

Saturday, June 12—Santa Barbara. Drive 
to old mission. Leave for Los Angeles 
in afternoon, arriving for supper. 

Sunday, June 13—In Los Angeles, with op- 
portunity for side trips as desired. 

Monday, June 14—Arrive San Diego, Coro- 
nado Hotel. 

Tuesday, June 15—At San Diego. 

Wednesday, June 16—Leave for the East, 
arriving: at Chicago three days later, 
New York four days later. (If return 
is made by way of Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, two days extra for stopover 
there should be added.) 

All inclusive cost, except week in Berke- 
ley, from New York about $245.00; from 
Chicago about $195.00. (Add for two 
days’ stopover at Grand Canyon, $17.50.) 

For those desiring to return individually, 
opportunity will be offered to go out with 
the special party as follows: 


A: For about $185.00 from New York, 


or about $140.00 from Chicago, which sum 
will include everything going out, and a 
railroad ticket only back via any of the 
northern routes. 


This would give opportunity for trip to 
Portland and Seattle and return via the 
Yellowstone Park line, and the park trip, 
covering five days, would cost $53.50 ad- 
ditional, including all expenses while in 
the park; returning via the Glacier Na- 
tional Park line, side trip to Glacier Na- 
tional Park, five days’ trip, $31.25. Re- 
turn is also possible by the extreme north- 
ern transcontinental line, the new Grand 
Trunk Pacific, through Edmonton. 

B: To go out with the special party, 


including everything out, and a railroad 
ticket only returning, by any of the cen- 
tral or southern routes, about $168.00 from 
New York, or about $125.00 from Chicago. 

This would give opportunity for return 
via the Grand Canyon of Arizona, to which 
a side trip can be made at an addition of 
$7.50 plus whatever time is spent at the 
El Tovar Hotel on the canyon’s brink; or 
via either of the routes through Utah, 
where a side trip to Yellowstone Park is 
available from Ogden, five days at an ex- 
tra cost of $53.50. 

It is to be understood that these return 
tickets permit stopover in all places as 
long as desired, and that any persons de- 
siring to visit Southern California and 
then return by the northern route may do 
so at the same figures for railroad trans- 
portation as given above for those going 
direct from the meeting north, the San 
Francisco to Los Angeles side trip being 
included without extra expense if deci- 
sion in made before ticket is purchased. 

C: To go out with the special party, 
including everything going out, and return 
by Steamer Finland (22,000 tons) through 
the Panama Canal to New York. The Fin- 
land sails from San Francisco June 12, and 
from San Diego June 13. The minimum 
first-class fare, two in a room, is $125.00 
from San Francisco or San Diego to New 
York, including meals and stateroom, (but 
as the steamer has accommodations at this 
rate for very few people, the expense 
should be estimated at $170.00 for an inside 
room with two other people, or $185.00 
for an outside room with two other peo- 
ple). The Finland is due in New York 
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June 28. Full expense of trip out with 
party, and return on the Finland, from 
New York to New York, not including stay 
at Berkeley, but including all other ex- 
penses, would be from a minimum of 
$275.00 up, according to price paid for 
stateroom and accommodations on the 
steamer. 

Those who wish to return by this 
steamer should make application to the 
chairman of the committee as quickly as 


possible, especially if accommodations at 
the minimum rate are to be expected. 
This trip will enable passengers to see 
all of the Panama Canal by daylight. 
FREDERICK W. FAXON, Chairman. 
83-91 Francis Street, Fenway, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
CHARLES H. BROWN, 
26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JOHN F. PHELAN, 
Public Library, Chicago, III. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Chicago, December 31, 1914 


Meeting of the Executive Board at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 31, 1914. Present: President 
Wellman, Vice-Presidents Carlton and Miss 


Titcomb, Miss Plummer and Messrs. Koch, 
Locke, Craver and Jennings. 

The Treasurer, Mr. C. B. Roden, pre- 
sented the following report: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January to December, 1914 


Receipts 
Balance, Union Trust Company, Chicago, Jan. 1, 1914.................2..44.. $ 3,392.65 
ary, GO GIES 6 ond 5. 066-6 00 6066p, 03050005 60 oss penenxeteapeaeee 7,573.35 
SD Te, RUS IN: 5 nn 8S wcccenecness-cghasceknd ucbenh a ehee bee eee een 200.00 
Frashons WaGeweees Dame, Tee. os. ws conc ce cub vcaaw cet daeseasnaveeseees 570.42 
THOISORD CORD TE, TUT OGGs occ ccc ewe cccccnenccenenseétacs sete unhseas 4,500.00 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, installment on headquarters expense, 1913 balance. 500.00 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, installment on headquarters expense, 1914.......... 2,000.00 
Interest on bank balance, January-December................-.2 ccc ceeeeeccees 66.40 
$18,802.82 
Expenditures 
Checks No. 52-64 (Vouchers No. 883-1022).............. $10,510.02 
Distributed as follows: 
58s as cdcba-s A Sia Sw RUE ed ae $1,443.98 
CII cain. ou-6 bay Sddes oe dw Oku bse eagle Sane 650.00 
SEL, 0. d.0e cclae SSR he «od cumin whedon swe 552.81 
Headquarters: 
i caiking. 5's see bine 6-5. nace bene Sah eke wk ow eee 5,100.00 
BE SOD 5. so v.00 0 n0'dcceieb lassen sae 600.00 
EE dub v0.0 5.08 644 0.03.0 43 04ENS OREM SCRE OREEE 536.06 
ED. 'is'c\ 6a5 cdlen B04 ae ks ees eae vee eeee 660.00 
0 PE ee oe er ere ee ee 368.21 
CIID: ss sb acknienebieuiee ab eue Sse bkoen see ane Ee 250.00 
EE, 5. Xia win ace 6 wees ach bia ee a dea Shia alate . 273.36 
Trustees’ Endowment Fund (life members)....... 75.00 


A. L. A. Publis" ing Board, Carnegie Fund interest. . 


Balance Union Trust Co., Chicago 


4,500.00 $15,010.02 
$ 3,792.80 


G. B. Utley, Balance, National Bank of the 


Republic 


Te IN ins a bo ha vednenes 


ee 


Due from Publishing Board on 1914 account.... 


250.00 
500.00 


$ 4,542.80 
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James L. Whitney Fund 


Principal and interest, Dec. 31, 1914....... 
I ie Os io ove u's ok awb cawdicccwoee 
Third installment, Feb. 18, 1914............. 
re 
Fourth installment, July 23, 1914........... 


ee 


ee 


ee 


1.83 


$174.55 


Respectfully submitted, 


December 30, 1914. 


Report accepted on motion of Mr. Craver. 


CARL B. RODEN, Treasurer. 


The report of the Finance Committee was presented by Mr. H. W. Craver, chairman, 


as follows: 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee, in accordance with the provisions of the constitution, have 
considered the probable income of the Association for 1915, and submit the following 
estimate. showing also the estimate for 1914 and the actual result for 1914: 


Dues 


Interest 


ee eee re 


*Including $175.00 accrued in 1913. 


The committee are prepared to approve 
appropriations to the amount of $12,750, 
and also the appropriation to the use of 
the Publishing Board of the total amount 
of ‘sales. 

The committee has designated Dr. C. W. 
Andrews to audit the accounts of the 
treasurer and secretary as assistant treas- 
urer, and Mr. F. O. Poole to audit those of 
the trustees. Dr. Andrews has examined 
the accounts referred to him and finds 
them -correct and properly vouched for 


Income Carnegie Fund..............ccee0. 
Income Endowment Fund................. 





1914 1914 1915 
Estimated Actual Estimated 
ee ee $ 7,200.00 $ 7,573.35  $ 8,000.00 
athiendtete ae 4,200.00 4,500.00 4,300.00 
a Seed 350.00 570.42* 375.00 
Oe ee 60.00 66.40 75.00 
pee e 11,100.00 13,572.24 13,000.00 
$22,910.00 $26,282.41 $25,750.00 


so far as can be determined before the 
receipt of the report of the trustees. His 
final report and that of Mr. Poole will be 
made part of the formal report of the 
Finance Committee to the Association at 
its annual meeting. 
Respectfully, 
HARRISON W. CRAVER, Chairman. 
December 31, 1914. 


Report accepted on motion of Mr. 
Carlton. 
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The following budget was adopted for the year 1915: 


BUDGET, 1915 
Estimated Income 


en ee Cee ry eer $8,000.00 
en. eee TNO. o . oi én 5 4 Wa tae sehih dh eheedebeaen aie 375.00 
eee: SS OE. «0 50 540-0 40-4 cw Che CESS 54058 044 vee ee 4,300.00 
INN. <celagi es. opchl oivias Seite banter irae chad ed 66% seve eee 75.00 
Appropriation from Publishing Board............... ccc eeceeeenes 2,500.00 
——_ $15,250.00 
Estimated Expenses 
ed ae iwc oe oh hd bu nn Leda EAe hs Saka os Cae $1,400.00 
Conference (including $200 for publicity)....................0005. 800.00 
Committees: 
RR a PP ae $ 10.00 
a aia anh ach s 0 60bd 0 cade bse ete Tee 25.00 
EAUREY DERATOEO sok cs ansneeaccsenssin bawear 50.00 
Re Ns na csa nadine soeeakabas > 64K eats an 25.00 
EE ets cic ci kd Ohd 00.0 ae eee ORS, Sieh ee 25.00 
I ios. 5 Sestak ta ina od a hon x end koe A 50.00 
WaeGerns see MAGE. POE oi 5 0 kkk oc ctvns cosbaksee’ 15.00 
EE + 6 ek ain 6-6-4 oe Shab 06 45 5s Ae ke ee 200.00 
es IIE. 5 ods bebe nk oo 6 $03 h awed 5.00 
ee eee Ih 355 CSS aw ool 2 Sekar ain Mate 50.00 
Ns sw bccn bE ake we a ee 20.00 
i 65 6. pcan eds ks deen Mee we eae eee 250.00 
IEE ones ws 620 v adn dd4 uns b 0 eee tows sereaeke 50.00 
775.00 
Salaries: 
ee es Sea e oe ar $3,000.00 
TIE os vn oon s:hks 49s en an gee ae 1,300.00 
NE os 0 in ese sp acu aine paiens see abaaeueeeiee 960.00 
5,260.00 
ee I oo i. 6 ok inks 44 OS OR Nees MRO 600.00 
IN bai sino 6's d-<hin Rae CER EU 6 ad aks soaks 4 ob wae ik Pecos toe 550.00 
Peamees, Seemamortation, talOUORO s «-0-,006000csns ves Sees bodes visaeen 450.00 
SINE. sn 0 0:0 0.0. kinc.4. 56 £0 505 bb 464-0004 CRS eee OS eh ae hie ee 400.00 
Income Carnegie Fund to Publishing Board........................ 4,300.00 
ND 5s ads SAV a SUS 0 SE SO Gd CES bos apne 46055 ee 365.00 
SN sian Cie hs BA Cha wRS As 29K eeRek S << cans ccheiecenie «dee 350.00 
$15,250.00 


On motion of Mr. Craver, it was 

Voted, that there be appropriated for the 
use of the Publishing Board the income 
of the Carnegie Fund, estimated at 
$4,300, and all proceeds from sales of 
publications, estimated at $13,000, ex- 
cepting the amount of $2,500 agreed 
upon by the Publishing Board as its ap- 
propriation toward the support of the 
executive office of the Association. 
On motion of Mr. Craver, it was 

Voted, to be the sense of the Board that 
$500 be paid by the Association toward 
the expenses of the library exhibit at 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position and that such portion as may 


be available be paid from the unex- 

pended balances of 1915 and the re- 

mainder from the funds available in 

1916. 

On motion of Mr. Jennings, it was 
Voted, that the bill of Warren M. Mitchell, 

stenographer, for $61.20, and that of 

$27.57 for miscellaneous additional serv- 
ices at the executive office, be paid 
from the unexpended contingency fund 

of 1914. 

The committee to nominate the elective 
officers and other members of the Execu- 
tive Board, trustees of the Endowment 
Fund, and members of the Council, in ac- 
cordance with Sec. 2 of the by-laws to the 
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constitution, was appointed as follows: 
Henry E. Legler, Caroline M. Hewins, 
Mary Frances Isom, Charles F. D. Belden 
and Malcolm G. Wyer. 

Mr. W. H. Kerr, of Emporia, Kansas, was 
on motion of Mr. Carlton appointed a pub- 
licity committee of one with power to se- 
cure such additional committee assistance 
as needed. The budget as adopted con- 
tained an appropriation of $200 for the 
use of this committee. 

Miss Plummer referred to the present 
unsatisfactory method of appointing the 
various standing committees. These com- 
mittees, according to prevailing practice, 
are appointed by the incoming Executive 
Board at its invariably hurried meeting at 
the close of the annual conference, or else 
the business is referred to the president 
and secretary, who complete the appoint- 
ments as best they can by correspondence. 
After due consideration the Board passed 
a vote instructing the secretary, until oth- 
erwise ordered, to request, twenty-four 
hours before election, the nominees for 
president, first vice-president, and one 
member of the Executive Board chosen by 
the nominee for president, to prepare, in 
consultation with the secretary, nomina- 
tions for the committees to be appointed 
by the new Executive Board, which may be 
available for the use of the Board if it 
desires to:call for them. 

Mr. Carlton, a committee of one to con- 
sider the advisability of appointing stand- 
ing committees on classification, catalog- 
ing and work for defectives and delin- 
quents, presented a report, in which there 
appeared the following recommendations: 

“Ist. Since there appears to be no ma- 
terial difference between the standing 
committees and the special committees 
with regard to powers, status, means 
or facilities for carrying on their work 
and accomplishing their purposes, it 
is recommended that the Committee on 
cost and methods of cataloging, and the 
Committee on a code for classifiers, remain 
as at present, viz.: as special committees 
continued from year to year until the pur- 
pose for which they were appointed has 
been accomplished. 

“2nd. The application for a standing 


committee ‘on work for defectives and de- 
linquents’ raises a different set of consid- 
erations. Intelligently directed library 
activity in prisons, reformatories, institu- 
tions for the insane, etc., etc., is a matter 
in which all librarians instinctively feel a 
sympathetic interest. Wisely guided and 
developed, such a movement will surely 
have deep and abiding social value. But 
at present this form of library service is 
in its infancy: its aims, methods, proc- 
esses, and standards, are only in the pre- 
liminary stages of definition and develop- 
ment; and the number of trained workers 
professionally engaged in it is extremely 
small. These facts lead to the conclusion 
that it does not seem advisable that a 
permanent standing committee on this 
subject be appointed. Your committee 
therefore recommends that a small special 
committee be appointed by the Board and 
continued annually.” 

Both recommendations 


mously adopted. 

The secretary reported that Mrs. E. H. 
Anderson was unable to accept appoint- 
ment to Committee on compilation of read- 
ing list on home economics, and on motion 
of Mr. Carlton it was 
Voted, that the president be authorized 

to fill the vacancy after consultation 

with the chairman, Miss Linda A. East- 
man. 

The report of the Committee on condi- 
tions of affiliation of non-regional associa- 
tions with the A. L. A., which had been 
referred to the Executive Board by the 
Council (see Washington Proceedings, p. 
185), was brought forward for considera- 
tion, but after discussion it was laid on 
the table until the next meeting. 

Mr. Koch read some correspondence be- 
tween Mr. S. H. Ranck and a certain pe- 
riodical subscription agency, which had led 
to a suspicion that a “periodical subscrip- 
tion trust” was restricting trade and pre- 
venting proper competition. It was 
Voted, to lay the matter on the table until 

the next meeting. 

The secretary reported the resignation 
of Miss Mary E. Hall, as chairman of the 
Committee on co-operation with the N. E. A. 
Voted, that the president be authorized to 

appoint her successor after conference 

with Miss Hall. 


were unani- 
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A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 
January 1, 1915 


Meeting of the Publishing Board at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Friday, January 1, 1915. 
All members were present, 


The report of Mr. C. B. Roden, treasurer, was presented and accepted. The report 
was as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January 1—December 31, 1914 


Receipts 
Balance, Union Trust Co., Chicago, Jam. 1, 1914...........ccceccccssccsccvecess $ 1,143.71 
Maton OF PaRIRORRROGS 6. ko 6s 6 6 5.00.6 0 0's 0 bas 0.0 Sh we-Os stede ca esikh 400.du been eee 13,572.24 
American Library Association, Carnegie Fund interest.................e008- 4,500.00 
Interest, Janmmry-Doewemier, BO84 6 o.oo cea s ss cia ua's dn ccna ces 540005 0'6.ud bin eee 1.81 
$19,217.76 
Expenditures 
Checks No. &3-63 (Vouchera Mo. TU4D-TEBBD ... . ...ccccciccc ceccccwsccdeseevessasy $18,117.55 
Balance, Union Trust Co. of Chicago............. ay rene. EE ims $ 1,100.21 
G. B. Utley, Balance, National Bank of Republic...................seseeee 250.00 
$ 1,350.21 
Respectfully, submitted, 
Chicago, December 30, 1914 C. B. RODEN, Treasurer. 
The budget for 1915 was adopted as follows: 
BUDGET, 1915 
Estimated Income 
Datamen, Tes. Bh. FOGG. 6 iis acs cecsin bcc cbee vid nee 6s knees eke ohh eae $ 1,349.70 
Carmecio Bagowment Wand, interests i. se o.oo. coe ck occ Uruk cuewe deebauebaen 4,300.00 
SUNOR CE PII. in oiécnpcccevccestscseceee cs ce ccweess cues Pav TeLwteieee 13,000.00 
Acpounts reoeivabie, Dee: BE, 19066 ac. ob i ee 6 OBER ae eM i ae 1,567.34 
Bale of HOGMD—TOVENW COMIOB. «oo <occ ccc cise'e es babe b-onbanss¥ bs beet Ee ts eee 900.00 
$21,117.04 
Estimated Expenditures 
I 6 56.5 on 064064 6unot 0an be bends bevbatkhhnda eats dae ee $ 4,600.00 
Penne: Denies amd WAGE: ... .. 2. 2660s wddbeds< ddeeecedanssckeaaeee cae 1,800.00 
Periodical cards: 
MIE. 5 ons 0.0.0 ta ce kews bass 6 aus sandGRnbepee s< open $1,200.00 
en ame ne ne ee TN 250.00 
GID, was 06a wc. 6 01s 00 o10:6:0'0;8 019:4 kb 6 orp ke Ri ee Pe ee 50.00 
———_ 1,500.00 
Pk ee ET OEE oe eee Fo PE ee ere rn ee 300.00 
Mis Te, Ms a 655.4006 nic sen dawansssossbse ipedeckasaewwes ines 2,500.00 
A. i &. apeepemtien, belunee for BREE: ........6cienciccesianscdaniiends dee 500.00 
SED Rs on 5.0.5-6.4 na occ vebisc ict ds ospians ces $5nds tae 700.00 
RENO I TID yin ook cet ccna cicccc twcandbes scoeeda niaeean aeons eon 1,300.00 
RCOIOEY GONE MA 6 5 oo nc cwke ccc cstceeBisnnseior es bud eabsnee sae 200.00 
ROE op 6b.0me 50 ded cbad css dad sd ce bibles hd s'sskaes oehvne seen 500.00 
Batiancs availiable far oriititie, GOO... os... okies canbe boscbaessecssasee 7,217.04 


$21,117.04 
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Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., chairman of Com- 
mittee on the A. L. A. Manual of library 
economy, presented in person the follow- 
ing report, which was accepted: 

Your Committee on the A. L. A. Manual 
of library economy begs to present the at- 
tached statement showing the present 
status of the various chapters comprising 
the Manual, and to hand you with this 
report Chapters 3, 7 and 16 for publication 
with the approval of the committee. These, 
with Chapter 23, which has been in your 
hands for six months or more, will make 
four chapters ready for the press. To 
these the committee hopes to add within 
two weeks Chapters 8, 18 and 31. 


This leaves six chapters to be accounted 
for; four (numbers 19, 24, 28 and 30) are 
definiteiy assigned; two others (numbers 
11 and 25) are still unassigned. 

All of the eight chapters in the first 
part of the Manual (Types of libraries) 
are either printed or will be in the hands 
of your Board for printing within two 
weeks. Your committee recommends that 
in addition to carrying a small stock of 
these pamphlets in separate form these 
eight be put in one volume with suitable 
title-page indicating that they form part 
one of the completed Manual. 

J. I. WYER, JR., Chairman. 
December 28, 1914. 


MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY 
Chapters and authors 


Types of libraries 


State libraries—Mr. Wyer. 


P92 bo 


. 


Px 


Organization and administration 


9. Library legislation—Mr. Yust. 
Library architecture—Mr. Eastman. 


- 10. 


American library history—Mr. Bolton. 
The Library of Congress—Mr. Bishop. 
With Publishing Board. 
The college and university library—Mr. Wyer. 
v5. Proprietary and mercantile libraries—Mr. Bolton. 
The free public library—Miss Lord. Printed. 

High school libraries—Mr. Ward. Ready for Publishing Board. 
Special libraries—R. H. Johnston. 


Printed. 
Printed. 


Printed. 
Printed. 


Nearly ready. 


Printed. 


Printed. 


11. Fixtures, furniture, fittings—Unassigned. 
12. Administration—Mr. Bostwick. Printed. 


14. Library service—Mr. Hill. 


18. Classification——-Miss Bacon. 
19. Catalog—Miss Gooch. 
20. Shelf—Miss Rathbone. 


21. Loan—Mr. Vitz. Printed. 


22. Reference department—Dr. Richardson. 
23. Government documents-——Mr. Wyer. 


24. Bibliography—Miss Mudge. 


Training for librarianship—Miss Plummer. 
Printed. 

15. Branches and other distributing agencies—Miss Eastman. 
16. Book selection—Miss Bascom. 
17. Order and accession—Mr. Hopper. 
In hands of Committee. 


Printed. 


Printed. 


Printed. 


In hands of Publishing Board. 


Printed. 


Printed. 
In hands of Publishing Board. 


25. Pamphlets, clippings, maps, music, prints—Unassigned. 


26. - Book binding—Mr. A. L. Bailey. 


Special forms of work 


Printed. 


27. Library commissions and state library extension, or state aid and state 
agencies—Mr. Wynkoop. Printed. 
28. The public library and the public schools—W. H. Kerr. 


29. Library work with children—Miss Olcott. 

30. Library work with the blind—Mrs. Delfino. 
, 31. Museums, lectures, art galleries and libraries—Mr. Rae. 
Library printing—Mr. Walter. 


ee ee 


3 32. 
Printed 


I oo cee cides sussewtpeces 
es dla aa he 4.0 o5.4d > EX Goes bo 
RR I ee AG EE a es es 8 ae 


Assigned 


Printed. 
Well advanced. 


Now in hand. 
Printed. 
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Acting upon the recommendation in the 
above report, the Board instructed the sec- 
retary to obtain estimates on cost of bind- 
ing 100 copies of Chapters 1-8, with suit- 
able title-page and list of the entire series 
as above shown. 

Miss Massee presented in person an en- 
couraging informal report on the work of 
the A. L. A. Booklist. Co-operation was 
steadily increased during the year; sub- 
scriptions also have increased, so that 
5,200 copies are now printed instead of 
4,600 a year ago; changes in the present 
volume to classed arrangement with index 
and with editorial page to small libraries 
have been favorably commented on by 
librarians and commission secretaries; the 
editor’s visits to the state library associa- 
tion meetings (Michigan-Wisconsin, Ohio 
and Iowa) resulted in new interest in the 
Booklist and new viewpoints for the ed- 
itor; and the editor’s visit in the fall to 
eastern publishers proved of such great 
value and mutual helpfulness that its rep- 
etition another season is desirable. On 
motion of Mr. Wellman the report was 
accepted and the editor authorized to visit 
eastern publishers again in the fall of 
the present year. 

Voted to print in pamphlet form Miss 
Florence R. Curtis’ article on “Collection 
of social survey material by libraries,” 
which appeared in the Institution Quar- 
terly (Springfield, Ill.), July, 1914. 

The Council at its Washington meeting 
recommended to the Publishing Board that 
a tentative list of approved periodicals be 
prepared and printed. 

Voted, that the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee to compile such a list suitable for 

a small public library. 

The chair appointed Alice S. Tyler, 
Nellie E. Parham and Caroline F. Webster. 

The question of a new work on library 
architecture was discussed but action de- 
ferred until next meeting. 

Mr. Wellman gave a brief account of 
the index to music in the Springfield City 
Library and its use and expressed the 
feeling that some suitable index of this 
sort should be printed. It would, how- 


ever, be an expensive undertaking and the 
cost would have to be met by a compara- 
tively small number of the larger libra- 
ries. The secretary was instructed to 
ascertain further the needs and desires of 
libraries in this direction. 

Dr. Andrews submitted a brief report of 
progress on the union list of periodicals. 
Dr. Putnam reported that work at the 
Library of Congress was progressing 
slowly and hoped that more rapid prog- 
ress could soon be made. 

The Board, taking under consideration 
the need of a complete revision of the 
A. L. A. Catalog, 

Voted, that the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate ways and means, 
cost, etc., and report to the Board. 
The chair appointed Mrs. H. L. Elmen- 

dorf as a committee of one. 

The need of an “A. L. A. Yearbook,” 
giving reliable statistical material about 
libraries and trustworthy comparative 
tables and statements was believed to be 
real and pressing. The secretary was re- 
quested to prepare in consultation with 
other librarians an outline of what should 
be included in such a yearbook, the prob- 
able cost, etc. 

Voted, that revised edition of “Graded list 
of stories for reading aloud,” prepared 
by Harriot E. Hassler, assisted by Carrie 
E. Scott, be printed by the Board. 

Dr. Andrews, committee on periodical 
cards, reported that the present list com- 
piled in 1904 was being revised and that 
when this was accomplished a new method 
of subscription, necessitated by the exist- 
ing deficit, would be put into operation. 

The secretary reported that with the 
approval of the chairman he had invited 
and received acceptance from Miss Mary 
Frances Isom, of Portland, Oregon, to pre- 
pare a tract on the subject of county libra- 
ries, their organization, administration, 
advantages, etc. 

The secretary reported receipt of a 
thoroughly revised manuscript of Miss 
Hitchler’s “Cataloging for small libra- 
ries,” and that with the approval of the 
chairman, printing was already under 
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way. The new edition is about four and 
one-half times the size of the previous one, 
but the point of view and problems of the 
small library have been steadily main- 
tained, and each addition has unquestion- 
ably strengthened the work and increased 
its value to the untrained librarian. The 
chairman was empowered to fix price of 
new edition. 

Miss Margaret Mann reported to the 
secretary that her list of subject headings 
for a juvenile catalog would probably be 
completed and ready for printing in Feb- 
ruary. 

Voted, that upon receipt of manuscript it 
be referred to Mrs. Elmendorf for exam- 
ination, and upon her approval the sec- 
retary be authorized to print, provided 
cost does not exceed $1,000, in which 
event a correspondence vote of the 
Board is to be taken. 

Voted, to print in the “Foreign Booklist” 
series a list of Bohemian books prepared 
by Mrs. Eleanor E. Ledbetter and assist- 
ants at Broadway branch of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

Mr. Charles E. Rush, through the secre- 
tary, reported progress on the pamphlet 
on library advertising which he is pre- 
paring. 

Miss Mary J. Booth also reported prog- 
ress on the lists of material obtainable 
free or at small cost which she is com- 
piling. 

COUNCIL 


The Council held sessions at Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, on the afternoons of De- 
cember 30 and 31, 1914. The following 
42 members were present: H. C. Well- 
man, W. N. C. Carlton, Mary L. Titcomb, 
George H. Locke, T. W. Koch, H. W. Cra- 
ver, Mary W. Plummer, J. T. Jennings, 
W. H. Brett, Henry J. Carr, E. C. Richard- 
son, F. P. Hill, C. W. Andrews, A. E. Bost- 
wick, N. D. C. Hodges, J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, Henry E. Legler, 
Elias J. Lien, M. S. Dudgeon, R. H. John- 
ston, Johnson Brigham, Sula Wagner, 
Chalmers Hadley, A. S. Root, Caroline 
Burnite, Mary Eileen Ahern, Alice S. Ty- 


ler, Adam Strohm, Corinne Bacon, Effie 
L. Power, George F. Bowerman, Linda A. 
Eastman, Grace D. Rose, Clara F. Bald- 
win, Josephine A. Rathbone, Mrs. Harriet 
P. Sawyer, W. O. Carson, W. H. Kerr, 
S. H. Ranck, Edith Tobitt, Edith A. 
Phelps, C. F. D. Belden, and the following 
representatives of affiliated State library 
associations: Henry N. Sanborn (Indi- 
ana), Lillian B. Arnold (Iowa), W. D. 
Johnston (Minnesota), Jesse Cunningham 
(Missouri), Mrs. M. C. Budlong (North 
Dakota), Lillie M. E. Borresen (South 
Dakota). 


First Session 


President Wellman announced that the 
first item of business was the considera- 
tion of an application from school libra- 
rians for admission as a section. In ac- 
cordance with the provision of the consti- 
tution, this was referred for consideration 
te a committee, consisting of Mr. Carlton, 
Miss Rose and Mr. Wyer. 


Report on Petition for School 
Section 


Libraries 


The special committee appointed by the 
President to consider the petition for the 
establishment of a section for school li- 
brarians respectfully submits the following 
report: 

The conditions prescribed in Section 8a 
of the By-laws, viz., that such petition 
“shall be presented only by members ac- 
tively engaged in the work of the pro- 
posed section and by not less than twenty 
such members,” have been duly fulfilled. 


The Committee finds reason to believe 
that there is likely to be in the near future 
a rapid and extensive development of ac- 
tivity in this field of library work, and 
that the existence of a section of the 
American Library Association especially 
devoted to its study and discussion would 
be of materiai aid to those professionally 
concerned with it. The Committee is also 
of opinion that the work and problems of 
the school librarians are sufficiently dif- 
ferent from those of other library workers 
to justify their special organization as a 
section in accordance with the provisions 
of the By-laws. 


The Committee therefore unanimously 
recommends that the petition be granted, 
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and that the official title of the proposed 
section be “School Libraries Section.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. N. C. CARLTON, 
J. I. WYER, JR., 
GRACE D. ROSE, 


Committee. 
On motion of Mr. Carlton, the report 
was adopted, carrying with it the recom- 
mendation that the petition be granted. 


Some Points in Library Ethics 


President Wellman said that at the 
meeting of the Council last winter in Chi- 
cago certain points in library ethics were 
discussed which proved interesting and 
important, and it was felt that similar 
points not covered at that meeting would 
be profitable for discussion at this time. 
These points had been listed, and the first 
was “The librarian’s relation to his trus- 
tees,” which discussion would be opened 
by Mr. J. T. Jennings, librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library. 

Mr. Jennings said that the relation de- 
pends on at least four things: Ist, the 
type of library; 2d, the size of the library; 
3d, the kind of trustees; and 4th, the kind 
of librarian. In order to limit the scope 
of his subject, he had decided to confine 
his remarks to the relations between trus- 
tees and librarian in the large public li- 
brary, but that the ideas he should ad- 
vance may apply equally well to other 
kinds of libraries. Of that he was not 
certain. They would not, however, be 
applicable to the small public libraries. 
In the smallest public libraries the libra- 
rian is likely to be a person without train- 
ing and with little experience, and conse- 
quently the trustees will need to give 
more direct personal attention to the se- 
lection of books and to nearly all other 
library matters. Even in public libraries 
of medium size the trustees will often 
need to take into their own hands the 
management of the business side of the 
library. 

The attitude of the librarian toward his 
trustees individually must depend some- 
what on the trustee. As we all know, they 
are of many kinds. Mr. Jennings had had 


on his boards, for instance, at different 
times, physicians, lawyers, manufacturers, 
business men, two women, a banker, the 
editor of a German newspaper, a walking 
delegate for a labor union, a saloonkeeper, 
mill workers, a Jewish rabbi, a Catholic 
priest, and two college professors. This 
was as it should be, of course, in a demo- 
cratic American community, but it em- 
phasized the point that different trustees 
have different attitudes and ideas and the 
librarian must approach them with tactful 
consideration of their individual view- 
points. 

There are two kinds of trustees that try 
the librarian’s patience—one the incom- 
petent or uninterested trustee; the other 
the over-interested or meddling trustee. 

Speaking of the latter class, Mr. Jen- 
nings said there was the man who con- 
siders the librarian as a servant and not 
a co-worker with the board. This type of 
trustee endeavors to promote his own 
plans or ideas by assertion rather than 
by argument, and the question of the ex- 
pediency of his plans and their effect on 
the other work of the library is apt to be 
ignored. He concerns himself with the 
details of the librarian’s work by dictation 
rather than by conference and suggestion. 
One of the worst things done by this kind 
of trustee is to deal directly with the sub- 
ordinates in the library. When the med- 
dling reaches this stage, it promises disas- 
trous results, and the other trustees should 
protect the librarian’s authority by taking 
prompt measures to stop it. As a rule, 
he felt that in the larger libraries it would 
be better for the board to replace its libra- 
rian by a new appointee than to undertake 
themselves to do the work of an incompe- 
tent man. This tendency to interfere in 
matters that should be handled by the 
librarian usually shows itself in newly ap- 
pointed trustees. They have not yet 
become adjusted to their duties, do not 
understand the board’s plan of work or 
the functions of trustees, naturally wish 
to be active and justify their anppoint- 
ments, and sometimes feel that they were 
appointed for the spevific purpose of over- 
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hauling a decrepit institution. Mrs. Schwan 
in “News notes of California libraries” 
gives it as her opinion that “the meddle- 
some trustee is a greater nuisance than 
the careless one, since his tendency is to 
disarrange and impede, and the careless 
man, while he is not of much use, still 
does no active harm.” 


The ideal board of trustees for a large 
public library would be composed of men 
from various walks in life, men who had 
made a success of their own business or 
calling, men who would grasp in a broad 
way the mission of the library, men who 
would be able to choose and keep a good 
librarian, and men whose standing in the 
community would enable them to secure 
the funds necessary for the support of the 
library. With such a board the librarian’s 
task is a pleasant one, and if the librarian 
is equally competent, the question of eti- 
quette would seldom arise. 

Such a board would consider itself the 
legislative body and would regard the li- 
brarian as its executive officer. It would 
outline policies in consultation with the 
librarian and would leave to the librarian 
the details and methods by which these 
policies should be carried out. It would 
judge as to the success of the library by 
the general results rather than by small 
details. It would invite the librarian to 
be present at board meetings. It would 
endeavor to defend the librarian and the 
library against unjust criticism and would 
protect the librarian by deciding for him 
delicate questions of book selection, or 
book rejection, or policy. It would frown 
upon attempts of employes to secure fa- 
vors from or make complaints to trustees 
as individuals. With Dr. Bostwick, he be- 
Licved that the trustees should take the 
layman’s viewpoint and that as represent- 
atives of the people they are interested in 
results as distinguished from methods, the 
methods being the business of the libra- 
rian as expert administrator. Also that 
the board should consider what should be 
the results aimed at, formulate its conclu- 
sions, communicate them to the librarian, 


and then hold him responsible for their 
attainment. 

But the librarian, too, has his duties and 
obligations. To quote Mr. Crunden: 

“If the librarian has established a repu- 
tation for good judgment—in other words, 
if he has proved himself thoroughly com- 
petent—his recommendations should, and 
will, have great weight. While he should 
freely state his opinions and his reasons 
therefor, he should not urge them unduly, 
for he must remember that not he but 
the trustees are responsible for the man- 
agement and expenditure of the library 
funds. And in all things he should cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the decisions of the 
board and carry out their instructions with 
a hearty loyalty, even when the course de- 
cided on runs counter to his judgment. 
This goes without saying: it is of the very 
essence of organization. He rightly ex- 
pects the same spirit of subordination and 
co-operation from his assistants; and only 
by their thorough execution can it be de 
termined whether the orders in question 
were judicious or not. Wise measures may 
fail through a half-hearted enforcement.” 

During the early part of his administra- 
tion, a librarian should refer many things 
to his board that later on the board may 
leave to his judgment. That is, he should 
not grasp for authority, but let it come to 
him gradually, as his trustees gain con- 
fidence in his ability and judgment. 

He thought it would be granted, also, 
that if the librarian is considering the ac- 
ceptance of a position elsewhere he should 
not play one position against the other for 
his own pecuniary advantage. He also 
thought that all would agree that the 
librarian should not be chosen for any 
definite term, but should hold office dur- 
ing the pleasure of the board. Mr. Jen- 
nings said he would be glad to know 
whether the Council thought a librarian 
should place his resignation in the hands 
of his board to be accepted at their pleas- 
ure. Situations might arise in which the 
librarian might consider it his duty to the 
community to resist the tendencies of his 
board and not to resign. 
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In considering the duties of trustees and 
librarians we inevitably reach the conclu- 
sion that the best success of the library 
depends upon perfect harmony between 
them. Both librarian and trustees should 
show tact, courtesy and consideration in 
dealing with each other. Both are sup- 
posed to be working for the interests of 
the library, and to do this they should 
trust each other and work together with 
complete understanding. Even a board 
that is inclined to take the direct manage- 
ment of affairs in its own hands would 
find it to their advantage to ascertain the 
views of the librarian on the subject under 
discussion before acting. 

Differences between trustees or between 
trustees and librarian should be confined 
to the board meetings. When relations 
become too strained, there should be either 
a change in the board or a new librarian. 

In selecting building sites, the board 
should decide, but should consult the li- 
brarian. 

As to plans for buildings, the librarian’s 
ideas regarding interior arrangement 
should be given great weight, even though 
final decision rests with the board. 

In selecting books and periodicals, the 
board, in consultation with the librarian, 
would outline general policies and in cer- 
tain specific cases would take definite 
action in the rejection or approval of 
books, where the decision might be an 
embarrassing one for the librarian to 
make. But in the large public library 
the general work of book selection can be 
handled best by the librarian and his staff. 
They are usually better equipped to do 
the work, can get quicker action, can fol- 
low the policies outlined by the board, and 
will need to refer to the board only the 
borderline and difficult cases. 

In the work of securing funds, whether 
they are derived from taxes or from do- 
nations and endowments, the trustees 
should take the leading part. The plea 


of a trustee for money will be stronger 
than that of a librarian, because the trus- 
tee stands on the vantage ground of disin- 
The librarian, 


terested service. on the 


other hand, might be considered to be 
financially interested, or perhaps would be 
looked upon as an ambitious and enthu- 
siastic specialist. 

Mr. W. L. Brewster, an efficient and 
valued library trustee of Portland, Oregon, 
thinks that “no librarian should ever be 
allowed to ask for library money, either 
from public body or private person.” In 
his own experience the speaker frequently 
had had to take an active part. For in- 
stance, he was present each year with his 
trustees when they appeared before the 
City Council to discuss the proposed li- 
brary budget, and he was also sometimes 
under the necessity of defending the 
budget before individual members of the 
City Council. He inquired if those present 
considered this bad form. 

One other important phase of library 
work remains to be considered—the selec- 
tion and management or control of the 
staff. The board and the librarian, work- 
ing together, should devise and adopt a 
scheme that will place the library service 
on the merit system. This scheme should 
state the requirements for appointment, 
the scale of salaries, the basis of promo- 
tion or transfer, the method of removals, 
vacations, hours, holidays, leaves of ab- 
sence, etc. When it comes to the practical 
application of the scheme, that should be 
left to the librarian. That is, he should 
be free to choose his assistants from those 
qualified under the scheme of service. And 
when he recommends a removal, his board 
should stand with him and strengthen his 
hands. In no other way can an efficient 
service and effective discipline be main- 
tained. If under this system the librarian 
makes frequent blunders, the board should 
replace him. 

So much for the application of our prin- 
ciples to definite library problems. In 
Mr. Bolton’s “Canons of ethics for libra- 
rians” (Public Libraries 14:203) he had 
three paragraphs regarding the librarian’s 
relations to his trustees: (1) responsi- 
bility, (2) loyalty, (3) sincerity. 

The speaker had no disagreement with 
these, but suggested the following addi- 
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tional canons for discussion, some of which 
are perhaps too obvious to need stating: 


1. Mutual understanding. To promote 
mutual understanding, a librarian should 
cultivate the personal acquaintance of the 
members of his board of trustees. 

2. Fairness. Example: When consider- 
ing a position elsewhere, a librarian should 
not play one position against another 
to his own pecuniary advantage. 


3. Modesty. Three examples: (1) The 
librarian should not inaugurate new de- 
partures without first consulting his trus- 
tees. (2) It is highly desirable that the 
question of an increase in the librarian’s 
salary should originate with the trustees 
rather than with the librarian. (3) Should 
the librarian file his resignation with the 
board, to be accepted at their pleasure? 


4. Discretion. In difficult situations it 
is sometimes necessary for the librarian, 
when consulting with some of his trustees, 
to discuss the points of view of trus- 
tees not present. These cases should not 
occur frequently and should be managed 
discreetly. 


5. Courage. Example: In considering 
the policies to be pursued in such impor- 
tant library matters as the selection of 
books, selection and control of staff, plan- 
ning and location of buildings, attendance 
of librarian at board meetings, etc., the 
librarian should not hesitate to present 
his ideas to the board, though he should, 
of course, consider the opportune time and 
the tactful method. 

Dr. Bostwick (St. Louis Public Library), 
continuing the discussion, said that plac- 
ing a resignation in the hands of a board 
is justifiable only where the rules do not 
allow removal, and where it seems never- 
theless desirable that that shall be over- 
ridden. The first case he heard of was 
that of Seth Low when he was elected as 
reform mayor of Brooklyn. He appointed 
heads of departments with the understand- 
ing that they place their resignation in his 
hands. The board in a library generally 
has the power of removal under some re- 
strictions. It therefore seemed unneces- 


sary for a librarian to place his resigna- 
tion in their hands. 

The president announced that the ques- 
tion of “Recommendations” would be 
opened by Mr. W. N. C. Carlton, librarian 
of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Mr. Carlton said he did not feel himself 
especially qualified to discuss the subject; 
that his knowledge of recommendations 
had come chiefly through experience, but 
there was no question of the importance 
of the topic. There is the responsibility 
assumed by the person who writes the let- 
ter, and there is the state of mind of the 
person who reads that letter with a view 
to basing his judgment on the acceptance 
or non-acceptance of the third party, the 
one for whom the letter is written. The 
speaker said that if he could change the 
psychology of the man who is going to 
read that letter, he could write a perfect 
and a truthful letter of recommendation; 
that until he could change the psychology 
and the mental approach of the man read- 
ing that letter, he feared he could not do 
much differently than he had done in the 
past. That practice was to try and write 
a composite impression of his knowledge 
of and experience and relations with that 
person. That leaves out all the little de- 
fects and flaws which inevitably occur in 
all human relations. They do not appear 
in the composite if it is a favorable one. 
We question the rightness of universally 
favorable letters of recommendation. There 
is a basis of truth and a right instinct 
about that. His particular difficulty had 
been that the least statement that seems 
to throw any doubt on the fact that the 
person about whom this is written is not 
an angel from heaven at once sets up an 
inhibition in the mind of the reader of 
the letter. He says to himself instinct- 
ively, “I wonder what is being kept back! 
Why is it not stated?” He did not see for 
himself any other way than to give as 
truthful and as honest a composite state- 
ment as possible of his experience with 
and knowledge of the person as a fellow 
worker. That is not satisfactory, and that 
is the reason why we are now discussing 
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it. One other thing: suppose in a given 
library a person had not been all that the 
chief had hoped for. Suppose he could 
not give a blanket approval. That leaves 
always the possibility that in another li- 
brary in another position or department 
of library wo-k none of these things which 
have been so unfortunate will occur. We 
should consider that chance of favorable 
conditions occurring in library B which 
did not occur in library A. It is a great 
responsibility to say or to do anything that 
may be a permanent handicap to the prog- 
ress and usefulness and employment of 
any one of our fellow creatures, especially 
if it be one of our fellow librarians. We 
have a particularly fine service to render 
to our community. Sometimes some of us 
get into the wrong niche. That fact should 
not handicap us from all possibility of get- 
ting into the right one, and there is danger 
involved that great injustice may be done 
to someone. It is instinctive in us not to 
wish to harm the prospects or chances of 
a fellow worker who may do much better 
in another place than in the place that we 
have known. 

Miss Rathbone (Pratt Institute School 
of Library Science) said that the subject 
of recommendations comes as close to the 
library school director as to anyone. You 
have only your own judgment to study 
the person of whom you write and the 
person who is to read the letter. That 
person may be disappointed, and your 
reputation may suffer a little, but that 
need make no difference. To the library 
school it is a very important thing, be- 
cause the reputation of the school depends 
on the honesty that comes from that 
school. She pleaded for a change in the 
psychology which Mr. Carlton thought so 
difficult. Would not every librarian rather 
have a letter of recommendation that 
stated the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages, the strong as well as the weak 
points? Would not they rather make up 
their minds from a perfectly fair state- 
ment of all the elements involved than 
from simply a favorable notice of the 
points that can be commended? Unless 


there is that attitude in the profession of 
wanting it, and being willing to judge the 
matter in the same spirit of fairness, li- 
brary school directors are under a terrible 
handicap in the matter of directing their 
work, 

Dr. Andrews (John Crerar Library) said 
a letter of recommendation is a letter of 
commendation. When he gave one he ex- 
pected it to be taken as such on the points 
where that person is at least as good as 
the average. If he said that a person 
is intelligent and industrious and did not 
say that she is tactful or accurate, he did 
not want to be understood that she is tact- 
ful and accurate. 

Mr. Dudgeon (Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission) felt that the psychology of 
the person who receives the letter would 
take care of itself. If a person in absolute 
honesty writes a letter, he was inclined 
to think the intelligent employer would 
recognize that as a frank letter, and would 
not over-emphasize any weakness men- 
tioned. It seemed to him that was the 
only kind of recommendation that should 
go forth; and that it should always go 
direct to the employer, and the person 
writing it should know as much as pos- 
sible about the demands of the position 
and the person whom he is recommending. 

Dr. Bostwick said that while he agreed 
in general about the inadvisability of a 
general recommendation, it seems to him 
it could be given where it takes the place 
of the library school certificate, that such 
a person has been in the employ and gave 
satisfaction in such employment. That is 
absolutely true, and can be presented any- 
where. 

Mr. Legler (Chicago Public Library) 
asked whether, after all, it is not more 
important that the psychological insight 
should be possessed by the recipient of the 
letter rather than by the writer. He had 
in mind a typical case. A letter of recom- 
mendation came to his hands, and every 
word was absolutely true as to the ability 
of the person recommended along certain 
lines of library work. But there was a 
serious omission. The writer failed to 
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mention the fact that that person had one 
grave defect which nullified all good quali- 
ties. There is, therefore, a question of 
psychology which has not been fully nor 
satisfactorily answered. 

After some further spirited discussion 
on this subject, President Wellman an- 
nounced that the next topic, “Obligations 
to fellow librarians,” would be presented 
by Miss Mary W. Plummer, director of the 
library school of the New York Public 
Library. 

Last year, Miss Plummer said, the Coun- 
cil discussed the ethics of the engagement 
of a library assistant by another library 
without consulting the assistant’s actual 
chief. She was inclined to feel that this 
might be divided into two questions, viz., 
the engagement of a minor assistant, more 
or less easily replaced, and the engage- 
ment of an important assistant, not easily 
replaced. In the former case it would 
seem to be unnecessary to consult the 
chief; in the latter, obligatory. 

Instructors in library schools should 
never be asked to desert their positions 
for others during the school year; and if 
offers are accepted during vacation time, 
or during term time for a future date, the 
director and principal should at once be 
informed. Teachers should be under vir- 
tual contract, as in most teaching institu- 
tions, since the possibility of selecting a 
teacher judiciously or securing one on 
short notice is well known. A change of 
teachers may mean reorganizing an entire 
year’s schedule. 

Under “Notice of resignation,” she could 
not concur wth Mr. Bolton when he states 
that an assistant should consult his libra- 
rian before applying for another position. 
His application might be under considera- 
tion for some time, and during all that 
time both librarian and assistant would 
live in an uncertainty that would be detri- 
mental to the work. If the assistant is dis- 
satisfied and, in a general way, looking 
for a change, it is perhaps only fair that 
the librarian should know, and this may 
lead to improved conditions for the as- 
sistant. But a bona fide application for a 


definite position is a confidential matter, 
and the assistant is within his rights if he 
gives the regular notice of resignation. 
Courtesy and good-will would, of course, 
lead him to give notice as soon as the 
other position was assured to him. 

A more poignant offender against library 
ethics is the librarian who gets rid of an 
unsatisfactory assistant by “working him 
off” on another library or on a library 
school. Instances of this are not unknown, 
and one in particular was helped to a posi- 
tion for which the very best of candidates 
would have been none too good, simply 
because his chief could stand him no 
longer or find any use for him. 

The question of “Expert advice” seemed 
to her partly one of trustees’ ethics. If 
the librarian should not accept an invita- 
tion to give advice, unknown to the reg- 
ular incumbent, the trustees should not 
give the invitation without notifying their 
librarian. With a sensible librarian and 
tactful trustees the whole matter could be 
made one of co-operation. 

“Use of his name.” The European rule— 
at least, it prevails in some European 
countries—that a librarian shall not be a 
private collector of anything that would 
bring into conflict his own interests and 
those of the library seemed to her a good 
one. Librarians should be grateful to a 
code which would forbid their having a 
financial interest in publishing, printing, 
binding, library furniture or library sup- 
plies. If the librarian invents and patents 
something under his own name, it is an- 
other matter. It is the concealed owner- 
ship or agency that should be prohibited. 
The “pushing” of library wares of any 
kind should be discouraged by the code, 
as an ulterior motive is likely to be at- 
tributed, even where is does not exist. 

She would add to the above that it is 
a flaw in library ethics for the librarian 
tc accept gifts of value from firms with 
which the library has dealings, hospitality 
which would not be offered except for com- 
mercial reasons, or subscriptions which 
may be regarded as binding him in any 
way to substantial returns. However in- 
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nocent of actual wrongdoing a librarian 
or an assistant may be in such acceptance, 
it shows a lack of delicacy and of a fine 
sense of what is due to one’s profession. 
If one renders the quid pro quo, he is mak- 
ing the library pay his personal debts; if 
not, he is making himself a debtor with 
no intention of paying. Where there has 
been fault in these respects, it has been 
due largely to want of thought and of an 
aroused conscience. 

In reply to a question, Miss Plummer 
said she did not consider it was good 
taste for a librarian to print library sta- 
tistics which exhibited the superiority of 
his own library over those libraries whose 
statistics were given. 

Dr. Andrews did not feel that a librarian 
was justified in giving time and service 
due his institution in answering questions 
which more properly came within the 
province of a neighboring institution; that, 
for example, a simple Latin quotation 
might be verified at the John Crerar Li- 
brary, which specializes in the sciences, 
but that if the quotation required much 
search he would be warranted in referring 
the inquirer to the Newberry Library, 
which included the classical languages 
among its specialties. 

The next topic under the general head 
of library ethics was “Lending one’s 
name,” and the discussion was opened by 
Dr. Chalmers Hadley, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library. 

Dr. Hadley said that probably the fra- 
mers of the program had in mind the use 
of names of librarians for publication. 
Many librarians received this autumn a 
letter from a certain publisher asking for 
a letter of recommendation of a work rec- 
ommended by Joseph Choate and Judge 
Gary. It takes much self-denial not to 
appear in such distinguished company. As 
professionals, we rule against publications 
more frequently that otherwise. Last year 
certain librarians in Great Britain lent 
their names in an adverse way to the 
latest book of a very popular English nov- 
elist. The fact that those names appeared 
in such a conspicuous place made the book 


become one of the greatest sellers in Great 
Britain, and also in this country. To cp- 
pose or criticise a book adversely, while 
not an ethical infringement, is poor judg- 
ment, and will give the book prominence. 
So we should be’ chary in lending our 
names, even adversely. A certain refer- 
ence book for children has been criticised 
adversely by many of us. The speaker 
gave his moral support to the adverse crit- 
icism. The book was not desirable for the 
children’s room; it lacked the proper in- 
dex; the material on the same subject 
was scattered through several volumes, 
and the illustrations were not good. But 
he had seen a use for that book in the 
home library for the child. There he does 
not need an index, because he has all the 
time he wants. He will begin at the front 
cover and meander through the three vol- 
umes. It would, therefore, be unfair to the 
publishers of this book for librarians to 
give their names in an adverse way on 
this publication because the book does not 
meet certain library requirements and is 
not the best thing for library use. 

Specific objections to a librarian’s giv- 
ing the use of his name result from the 
fact that when a librarian recommends a 
book or library device it usually is because 
the book or device fills some specific need 
in his library. His recommendation can 
be made to apply generally to the article, 
which is not the librarian’s intention. 

Also, a librarian giving his name may 
be placed in an embarrassing position if 
he recommend, for example, a series of 
books before the series is completed. The 
first volume which he recommends may be 
excellent and the series itself may deterio- 
rate. A librarian is justified in recom- 
mending a book or device to the extent of 
informing the publisher or manufacturer 
that he may refer inquiries to the libra- 
rian, who can then answer such to the 
best of his wisdom. 

Mr. W. O. Carson, librarian of the Lon- 
don (Ont.) Public Library, discussed the 
phase “Accepting favors.” The following 
is an abstract of his remarks: 

In the present state of society it is im- 
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possible for a librarian to refuse all kinds 
of favors, but he should at all times avoid 
accepting any valuable considerations that 
might be looked upon as inducements or 
rewards. 

In dealing with gifts, the following ques- 
tions should be considered: 


1. What is the value of the gift? 

2. What is the object or motive under- 
lying it? 

3. Is it intended to serve as an induce- 
ment or reward? 


4. Is it secret? 


5. Would either the giver or receiver 
object to the library board knowing of it 
and the whole circumstances connected 
therewith? 

The value is often indicative of the ob- 
ject and motive. Gifts which are substan- 
tial and disproportionate are always sus- 
picious and should not be accepted without 
the sanction of the library board. Secrecy 
is the chief characteristic of a corrupt gift; 
therefore, no gift that might arouse the 
slightest suspicion should be accepted 
without disclosing the material facts con- 
nected with it. When the motive of the 
giver is suspicious, the gift should be re- 
turned. This should be done in a manner 
that would cause no offense. The libra- 
rian might thank the donor for his ex- 
pression of good-will and say that, as a 
public oficial, acceptance of such gifts is 
not within his power, and that it is re- 
turned with the assurance that the donor 
will appreciate his position in the matter. 

If a gift of slight value, and such gifts 
are not received often from the same 
source, and it is within the knowledge of 
the board that the librarian accepts such 
gifts, it might properly be accepted with- 
out notice being given to the board; and 
in cases where gifts such as an inex- 
pensive book are open and the practice 
prevails and there is no attempt at decep- 
tion, acceptance without notice might be 
deemed proper. 

A favor that does not take the form of 
a material gift should be avoided if library 
patronage is likely to be expected in re- 


turn or if the acceptance of the favor is 
likely to jeopardize the librarian’s inde- 
pendence. When advice is required from 
an expert, it is usually wise to pay for it; 
particularly when the expert is in a posi- 
tion to carry out work or supply merchan- 
dise that may be required in following the 
advice in his report. 

Private business interests of the libra- 
rian.—The librarian should be thoroughly 
conversant with the law of his own state 
or province concerning members of boards 
and municipal officials and their private 
interests that enter into business relation- 
ships with the institutions that they repre- 
sent. The letter and the spirit of the law 
should be observed. In cases where it 
would be perfectly legal and where it 
would be decidedly to the interest of the 
library to have dealings with a firm or 
to purchase any article in which the libra- 
rian has a financial interest, it would seem 
right and proper that such dealings should 
take place; but the librarian should make 
full disclosure of his private interest to 
his board. It would be indiscreet and un- 
fair for the librarian to deal with a firm 
in which he has an interest, when compe- 
tition may be had among other supporters 
of the library and the advantage of dealing 
with his firm is not quite manifest. 

The librarian should see that no undue 
influence is brought to bear upon any as- 
sistant or caretaker who may have power 
to purchase goods or on whose recom- 
mendation large purchases are made. 

The president called for opinion as to 
whether a formal code of ethics for libra- 
rians was desirable, and the consensus of 
view seemed to be that unless one could 
be formulated which was more practical 
and less weighted with the obvious than 
those of some of the other professions, it 
would hardly be of service. No definite 
action was taken. 


Clearing House for Labor-Saving Devices 


The chairman of the Committee on Li- 
brary Administration, Dr. George F. Bow- 
erman, presented the question, “Should 
the Association establish a clearing house 
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for information on library labor-saving 
devices?” 

Dr. Bowerman said that he recom- 
mended some time ago to the Committee 
on Library Administration that the next 
time the Association met in a large city 
there should be an exhibit of labor-saving 
devices. The conference at Washington 
afforded the opportunity for having such 
an exhibit, which was well attended, and 
of such general interest and value that 
many letters had since then been received 
asking for information not given in the 
handbook prepared for the occasion. Prob- 
ably most members present had read the 
article by Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, who 
had charge of this exhibit, which was 
printed in the November, 1914, Bulletin 
of the A. L. A. In this article Mr. Thomp- 
son discusses the desirability of having 
some central clearing house established 
where impartial information regarding the 
relative merits of various devices can be 
secured and the experience of users can 
be learned, and expresses the willingness, 
if the Association desires, to conduct the 
necessary correspondence and formulate 
the returns from a suitable questionnaire 
on the subject. Dr. Bowerman passed 
about some sample questions that such a 
questionnaire would include and the list 
of devices (some 60 in number) about 
which information would be sought. After 
this information is gathered it would be 
the intention of the committee on admin- 
istration to have it available to all mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Dr. Andrews stated that the committee 
on permanent headquarters for the Asso- 
ciation several years ago included this 
feature as one of the desirable objects to 
be attained, and he therefore moved that 
it be taken as the sense of the Council 
that it would be to the advantage of the 
Association to have information in regard 
to such devices brought together from 
time to time. Motion duly seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. S. H. Ranck (Grand Rapids Public 
Library) said that a few years ago the 
question of the effort on the part of cer- 





tain publishers and periodical subscription 
agents to maintain certain prices was 
brought up and that, due to legal action 
taken at that time, no attempts at re- 
straint of competition had been detected 
until a very short time ago. Within a 
week he had receive) a letter which led 
to the belief that the plan was being re- 
vived, and he wished to know whether 
other librarians were being forced to pay 
more for periodicals. 

Several reported this to be the case 
and felt that it was due to a periodical 
subscription trust. On motion, action was 
deferred until a later meeting of the 
Council. 

The session adjourned. 


Second Session 


“Social surveys by libraries” was dis- 
cussed in a paper by Dr. W. Dawson John- 
ston, librarian of the St. Paul Public 
Library. 

Social Surveys by Libraries 

The increasing number of social sur- 
veys and their increasing importance in 
the formulation of municipal policies 
makes it desirable that librarians should 
consider what they can do to assist those 
engaged in such surveys and how they 
may be organized with a view to promot- 
ing the solution of library problems. 

The importance of this form of social 
investigation was recognized by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation in the establishment 
of a department of surveys and exhibits in 
1912 (Survey, Oct. 5, 1912); its extent is 
indicated in the bibliography compiled by 
Zenas L. Potter, of that department, and 
published as the Bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation library for December, 
1913. This bibliography recorded the pub- 
lished results of some 147 different sur- 
veys conducted by various communities, 
institutions, societies and individuals. 

The first comprehensive and systematic 
survey conducted by a library was that in- 
augurated by the Brooklyn Public Library 
in 1908. A paper read at a staff meeting 
by Mr. Solis-Cohen, librarian of the 
Brownsville branch library, published in 
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the Library Journal for December with the 
title “Library work in the Brooklyn 
Ghetto,” suggested the need of a similar 
record of conditions in the neighborhood 
of other branches. A committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate plans for the survey. 
It satisfied itself, however, with general 
recommendations. The survey should, they 
said, include information regarding popula- 
tion, its density and nationality, religion, 
wealth, public schools, labor unions, and 
fraternal organizations. In addition to the 
neighborhood survey there should be an 
investigation of the circulation and shelf 
records with a view to determining what 
classes of literature are understocked or 
overstocked, and also a study of means 
which have been found efficacious in ex- 
tending the influence of the library, and 
of plans which have not met with suc- 
cess. Uniformity in the reports was not 
sought, therefore no questionnaire’ was 
formulated. The results of the survey 
were embodied in written reports, illus- 
trated by maps, charts, views, etc.; they 
were presented also in a library exhibit, 
and in an article in the Library Journal, 
February, 1910, summarizing the reports 
and describing the exhibit. 

The Minneapolis Public Library survey 
inaugurated in 1913 directed special atten- 
tion to neighborhood conditions; the libra- 
rian secured the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the State 
University; and a detailed questionnaire 
was elaborated. 

The experience of these libraries as well 
as that of others which have undertaken 
less comprehensive investigations demon- 
strates the value of such surveys in bring- 
ing the library into closer relations with 
other institutions and in making the staff 
better acquainted with the opportunities 
for usefulness which exist in each local- 
ity. 

Their experience also raises a question 
whether libraries cannot do more to pro- 
mote such surveys. In none of the pub- 
lished surveys which I have examined 
have librarians been of any assistance 
whatever. This may be due to the fact 


that their services have not been ac- 
knowledged; it is, however, more likely 
due, to the fact that these earlier surveys 
were poorly organized and poorly docu- 
mented, and also to the fact that librari- 
ans do not yet realize how much these 
surveys may help in defining library prob- 
lems, and are not prepared to assist those 
who do understand their value. A librari- 
an may appreciate the value of local his- 
torical collections and may be a good cus- 
todian of such collections as have been 
entrusted to his care, but not be a success- 
ful collector of contemporary documents. 

Although a library cannot ordinarily do 
much more than document survey work, it 
should not do less. The little brochure by 
Miss Florence R. Curtis of the University 
of Illinois library school, entitled “The col- 
lection of social survey material” is a use- 
ful guide in such documentation.’ Local 
bibliographies are needed also. 

I have said that a library cannot do 
much more than document surveys, but it 
can do something more, and that is see to 
it that. surveys include the investigation 
of conditions of literacy. Only two of the 
general surveys which I have examined 
contain' any information regarding the 
public library and its relation to the com- 
munity, and only two have any data re- 
garding books in homes. Obviously any 
survey of a comprehensive character or any 
survey should in the interests of the com- 
munity include an investigation of the pub- 
lic library service, and for the information 
of teacher and librarian an inquiry also 
into the character of private libraries, in 
institutions, societies, and homes. These 
investigations of conditions of literacy 
may be made by librarians independently, 
or in co-operation with school authorities 
as has been done recently in St. Paul, but 
they can, I believe, be made more effect- 
ively if incorporated in a general survey, 
program. 

The results of these inquiries should be 
preserved not only in written form but 
also in map form. These maps may in- 
clude one showing the location of each 


‘This pamphlet is being reprinted by the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board.—[Editor. 
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branch and the theoretical boundaries of 
the district of each. District maps may 
indicate the density of population, nation- 
alities, occupations, the location of public 
institutions, churches, schools, and indus- 
tries. The maps should show also the dis- 
tribution of library registration and loans. 

The most suggestive book on graphic 
methods is that by Willard C. Brinton 
recently published by the Engineering 
magazine co. as one of their Works man- 
agement library. Among methods of 
graphic map representation described by 
him adapted especially to library use are 
circles drawn at one mile intervals from 
the library to show how distance affects 
registration, circles in each ward or dis- 
trict by their size or their number relative 
registration or circulation. Other devices 
used are shading by pencil or pen, water- 
coloring, colored paper, map pins with 
heads of colored glass, and bead wires. 

It is desirable for purposes of compara- 
tive study as well as for convenience in 
office use to get as much data as possible 
on a single map but in maps for public 
exhibition: much less detail is desirable. 

Dr. Johnston spoke appreciatively of the 
excellent work in preparing and conduct- 
ing civic exhibits of Mr. Edward L. Burch- 
ard, of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, 116 South Michigan ‘Ave., 
calling attention to the fact that Mr. 
Burchard was largely instrumental in 
modelling the public health exhibit now 
at the Chicago City Club. Dr. Johnston 
said he liked to remember that Mr. Burch- 
ard was at one time a librarian. 

The next business was the report of the 
committee to consider the advisability of 
revising the constitution of the Assoeia- 
tion. In behalf of two members of the 
committee the chairman, Mr. N. D. C. 
Hodges, submitted the following report: 


Of the three members present of the 
Committee appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, two members are of the opinion that 
it is desirable to make certain changes 
and beg leave to present the following sug- 
gestions: 

1) That Section 14 of the Con- 
stitution be amended by striking 


out in lines 7 and 8 the words, 
“and 25 elected by the Council 
itself,” and in line 16, “and the 
Council respectively.” 

2) That Section 3 of the By- 
laws be stricken out. 

3) That Section 3a be made 
Section 3, and amended by strik- 
ing out in lines 17 and 18 the 
words, “or to members of other,” 
inserting the word “and” in lieu 
thereof. 


In addition to the suggestions here 
made, these two members are of the opin- 
ion, that there are other points, fairly open 
to question, and that it is desirable for the 
Council to discuss them, preparatory to 
making suggestions in relation to them. 

1) Annual vs. biennial meetings 
of the A. L. A. 

2) As to what shall be done 
about the precedent which has 
grown up into almost a law that 
the first vice-president elected one 
year shall become the nominee for 
president the next year. It is 
possible to conceive of one in the 
Association not a member of the 
Executive Board, as the one per- 
son that at a particular time 
ought to be president. The same 
position might also obtain in re- 
gard to one on the Executive 
Board. 

3) The method of appcinting 
members of the Publishing Board. 

ALICE 8S. TYLER. 


MARY EILEEN AHERN. 


As a minority report Mr. Hodges sub- 
mitted the following: 


I cannot bring myself to join in the re- 
port signed by two members of the Com- 
mittee. The Constitution as revised by 
an able committee was adopted only five 
years ago. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, it furnishes a sufficient working 
basis for the Association, and, believing 
that any association’s energies can better 
be expended on more vital problems than 
Constitution tinkering, I present as a mi- 
nority report the recommendation that no 
amendments be considered at this time. 
It is with regret that I find myself at vari- 
ance with those who have earnestly and 
persistently urged such amendments. 


N. D. C. HODGES. 
Motion was made and seconded that 
both reports be accepted, and the chair 
announced the subject as open to discus- 
sion. 
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On request, Mr. Hodges also reported 
that of the other two members of the 
Committee, “Mr. Gould, of Montreal, is 
one of the conservative members, and is 
opposed to amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. The other member, Mr. Jones, of 
Salem, would approve of changes in Sec- 
tion 14, affecting the make-up of the 
Council.” 

Mr. Hodges said that he did not feel 
the Committee could act on these letters 
except in a very general way. 

On request, Miss Ahern explained what 
was intended by the suggestions made by 
the two members, who reported in favor 
of the revision. 

1) They thought that the Council was 
too large, and the idea of self-perpetua- 
tion back of the “25 members elected by 
the Council itself,’ was not in harmony 
with the democratic organization. This 
change, of course, would do away with 
Section 3 of the By-laws providing for it. 

2) Inasmuch as there was misunder- 
standing as to who was to enjoy the privi- 
leges and advantages of the A. L. A. con- 
ference in the present wording of Section 
3a, the suggestion was made that all mem- 
bers of affiliated societies stand on the 
same footing. 

3) With regard to the questions calling 
for discussion before suggestions were 
made, there were many who thought that 
the rank and file of the Association would 
get more results by having biennial meet- 
ings of the A. L. A., if the state associa- 
tions would alternate their meetings with 
those of the A. L. A. 

With regard to the precedent by which 
the first vice-president elected one year, 
becomes the nominee for president for the 
next year, she pointed out that it was pos- 
sible that one in the Association, not a 
member of the Executive Board, might be 
the one person who at that particular 
time, ought to be president of the Associa- 
tion. What steps the Association could 
take to break down the precedent, without 
seeming to cast reflection on the current 
vice-president, was open to question. 

It was thought in many quarters that 


inasmuch as the Publishing Board was or- 
ganized very largely to prepare material 
for the small libraries and for commission 
workers, that a member definitely repre- 
senting these interests, ought to be on the 
Publishing Board. The present wording 
of the section might also be amended to 
read more clearly. 

Mr. Legler felt that irrespective of the 
merits of the case the desire for changes 
was due to restlessness which would re- 
main as long as the Council, supposed to 
be a democratic body, was in any degree 
a self-perpetuating body. He felt a great 
deal of prejudice against any self-perpetu- 
ating body which is designed to be a rep- 
resentative body. In an _ organization 
where all members are on a level engaged 
in the same work each should have the 
privilege of saying who shall represent 
him or her. Until the Association has the 
privilege of electing all members of the 
Council we shall have this continued agi- 
tation. 

Dr. Bostwick said that at the time the 
present constitution was adopted many 
felt that if the Council were elected by 
the great mass of the Association it would 
probably not contain those persons whom 
it was thought desirable should meet to- 
gether occasionally and discuss library 
policy. Therefore the Council was given 
the privilege of electing 25 of its own 
members and becoming self-perpetuating. 
There was the feeling that if the Council 
were constituted in such a way that it 
could take the place of the American Li- 
brary Institute, the Institute would be 
superseded by the Council, but this ex- 
pectation had not been realized. He be- 
lieved in some body of this sort, but be- 
lieved there should not be two bodies. If 
the Institute is going to live we should 
make the Council thoroughly representa- 
tive and discontinue such meetings as we 
have just held. The reason the Council is 
doing so well is because the Institute is 
becoming almost moribund. If the Insti- 
tute was going to die he was in favor of 
having the Constitution stay just as it is. 

Miss Tyler (Western Reserve Univers- 
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ity Library School) requested a return to 
the immediate question which was, 
whether the A. L. A., a democratic body 
and the creator of the Council, shall have 
the privilege of electing members to the 
Council taken away from it. She did not 
see that the question had anything to do 
with the Institute, but was one of organi- 
zation of the A. L. A. 

Dr. Richardson (Princeton University 
Library) was willing to acquiesce in the 
principle that under prevailing conditions 
it would be better to have all members of 
the Council elected by the Association. He 
thought the competition of the Council 
would result, not in the death but in the 
revivification of the Institute, and that we 
should secure from two competitive or- 
ganizations larger results through the 
competition. He would be in favor of 
electing all members by the Association 
but not in reducing the number of mem- 
bers in the Council. 

Dr. Andrews said his understanding of 
the reason for the present mode of elect- 
ing members was that the Association at 
large did not in some instances know the 
men and women who would contribute to 
the Council and that many worthy and 
valuable members would be overlooked if 
choice were left entirely to the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Legler said he was inclined to put 
a little trust in the members of the Asso- 
ciation, take away the ex-presidents and 
the self-perpetuating body and give the 
Association the privilege of electing their 
own councillors. 

Mr. Dudgeon favored the democratic 
crigin of the Council but did not wish to 
see the membership decreased. 

Mr. Ranck expressed similar views as 
to size of Council stating that after con- 
siderable study of the question he was 
convinced that the Council in its present 
size was not an unwieldy body. 

Miss Rathbone called attention to the 
undesirable feature of that provision of 
the Constitution which forbids immediate 
re-election of a member elected by the 
Association whose term is expiring. It 


sometimes happened that one whose mem- 
bership expires is doing important com- 
mittee work and it is of great importance 
that he be continued in the Council. 
Under the present system the Council has 
the privilege of re-electing such a member. 
The Council ought to provide for continu- 
ity of work and prevent lapsing before 
such work is finished. 


The motion before the house was 
amended as follows: that both reports, 
majority and minority, be accepted, and 
printed in the Bulletin and that the dis- 
cussion be continued until the next meet- 
ing. Voted. 


Reading of Current Newspapers in 
Libraries 


Discussion on this subject was opened 
by Dr. Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. 


He said the newspaper room began back 
in the days when newspapers were an ex- 
pensive luxury in the family and it seemed 
a real duty of the public library to supply 
them, as it did books and magazines. The 
newspaper room early became an institu- 
tion in Great Britain and in our country. 
It is so today in Great Britain, less so in 
the United States. 


The reading room is a place used almost 
exclusively by men who come from the 
street in winter because of the cold 
weather. They want a place to rest and 
to get warm, and perhaps to pick up the 
news. Sometimes they take a _ snooze. 
Some libraries have done away with the 
newspaper to a great extent. In Brooklyn 
our Montague Branch which has a refer- 
ence department, and our largest reading 
room, used to have papers from all over 
the country, and a selection from all over 
the world. Today they still have those 
papers; but they have to be asked for at 
the desk. As a cdnsequence our reading 
rooms are clear of the class of people who 
came there to loaf. The low cost of news- 
papers today makes it possible for almost 
any one to purchase a copy; and the 
money which we have spent to supply 
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newspapers now can be better spent for 
magazines and books. 

The experiment which we made five 
years ago proved so successful that we 
have kept it up ever since. There has 
been very little complaint or criticism of 
the action of the trustees in doing away 
with this general display of newspapers in 
the rooms. The atmosphere of the rooms 
is much improved and more serious read- 
ing has increased. 

Mr. Hodges said that in Cincinnati they 
did away with chairs about ten years ago 
and relieved the atmosphere in that way. 
Some sleep standing. But an officer makes 
the circuit of the newspaper room and 
urges the sleepers to take a walk around 
the square. 

Dr. Bostwick said it seemed to him en- 
tirely illogical to draw the line between 
periodicals published daily and those pub- 
lished weekly or monthly. The assump- 
tion seems to be that the daily paper is 
ignoble and the monthly paper valuable. 
You may have a paper in your home town 
which is more valuable than the monthly 
magazines on the desk. If he had to drop 
some papers he was sure it would not be 
the Springfield Republican or the Boston 
Transcript, or the New York Evening Post. 
It would be the American or the Cosmo- 
politan or Munsey’s. We should keep many 
of the daily papers. It seemed to him there 
is reason for keeping them in considerable 
numbers. It is valuable for the person 
who keeps up with the times to make a 
comparative survey of al! the papers. If 
he can go into a reading room where they 
are spread out, and run rapidly over them, 
he can get a valuable survey of the opin- 
ions of the newspapers of your town. In 
most of our cities we have men from all 
over the United States who esteem it a 
great privilege to be able to read the home 
news. We have adopted Mr. Hodges’ plan 
of dispensing with seats. Our papers are 
on stand-up desks, and we have eliminated 
the loafer from that room. He believed 
that to be the best way. A man can go 
and sit down without asking for papers; 
but he will not stand up simply for the 


purpose of loafing. Dr. Bostwick said he 
would dislike very much to discontinue 
their newspaper room. 

The chairman said that local papers 
were read to a large extent by men and 
women out of jobs who were looking for 
employment, and who are too poor to buy 
the papers. 


Uniform Library Statistics. 


Dr. George F. Bowerman, chairman of 
the Committee on library administration, 
read the report of that committee on 
“Uniform library statistics.’ The report 
together with the appended schedules, defi- 
nitions and rules, has been changed be- 
fore being printed to harmonize with cer- 
tain modifications introduced in the course 
of the discussion by the Council. The re- 
port follows: 

To the Council of the American Library 

Association: 

At the Council meeting a year ago one 
of the topics was the need for uniformity 
in library’ statistics. The discussion 
brought out the facts that although sched- 
ules for uniform library statistics had 
been adopted by the Association in 1906 
on recommendation of the Committee on 
Library Administration (A. L. A. Proc. 
1906: 146-53), not only had there been no 
general adoption of the forms but even 
that such a report existed seemed to have 
passed out of the recollection of most of 
the members of the Council. The matter 
was referred to this committee for report. 

At the Washington meeting of the Coun- 
cil this committee’s recommendation that 
the annual report of every library issued 
hereafter should contain at least one page 
of statistics in such form as to admit of 
easy comparison was favorably received 
and it was the sense of the Council that 
this committee should secure promises 
from at least 100 tibrarians to use the 
recommended form of statistics. On No- 
vember 30 the secretary mailed to about 
850 chief librarians or library members of 
the Association a circular letter prepared 
by this committee asking each librarian 
whether he would agree to print in his 
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annual report a separate statement based 
on the submitted form and rules or as 
they should be adopted at this meeting 
and inviting suggestions and modifications 
considered necessary or desirable to make 
the form acceptable. 

Had it been practicable to send out the 
questionnaire a little earlier perhaps a 
larger number of replies might have been 
received. Even now it is possible to re- 
port 227 replies. Of them 171 accept the 
plan in full; 21 accept “so far as appli- 
cable;” 8 are vague in reply, and only 27 
reject the plan. 

The libraries accepting include among 
the larger and medium size libraries the 
four great public libraries of Greater New 
York, New York Public, Brooklyn Public, 
Queensboro Public and Pratt Institute, the 
public libraries of Atlanta, Baltimore, Bir- 
mingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Louisville, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Newark, Omaha, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salem, Scran- 
ton, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, Toronto, Trenton, Utica, Wil- 
mington, Worcester and (naturally) Wash- 
ington. Among the larger municipal pub- 
lic libraries, although there are several li- 
brarians who criticize (many of them most 
helpfully) points of detail, not one finds 
our recommendations altogether unaccept- 
able. The libraries rejecting the plan in 
the form submitted are composed almost 
entirely of college and reference libraries, 
whose replies indicate that a special form 
should be devised in order that their work 
may be set forth in statistical form. 

The form sent out was based on Form 
II in the 1906 report. As that form was 
primarily designed for use by small li- 
braries in their reports to state authori- 
ties, additions and medifications reflecting 
present practice, and making it adapted 
to all grades of libraries, at least all mu- 
nicipal free public libraries, have been in- 
troduced. An effort was made to include 
in the form only the most important sta- 
tistical items: In the words of the circular 


letter we are seeking “the irreducible 
minimum for the purposes of comparative 
statements.” Only so is the form likely 
to prove most universally acceptable and 
be generally adopted. 

The answers to the questionnaire have 
brought a wealth of suggestion and only 
a modicum of dissent. Such of the sug- 
gestions as seem most generally useful 
and most likely to prove worthy of adop- 
tion by the Council and by libraries gener- 
ally have been incorporated in the mimeo- 
graphed form with accompanying notes, 
definitions and rules that have been placed 
in your hands. These we now ask you to 
adopt for the use of the libraries of the As- 
sociation. 

Explanation and justification of the in- 
clusion of certain items and for the rules 
proposed are perhaps incumbent on us. 
So many librarians suggested the desira- 
bility of subdividing the item “branches 
and other agencies” that we have done 
this. In order to comply it was necessary 
to frame definitions, hazardous as that 
always is. Numerous requests were made 
that we present a rule stating in the case 
of books sent to schools, whether each 
school room should be considered a sepa- 
rate agency or each school building. 
Present practice is so diverse that it is 
necessary to be somewhat arbitrary in 
order to be definite. 

We have responded also to the request 
to include pamphlets, though this too re- 
quired the offering of a definition. 

Our rules for counting circulation 
seem to have been acceptable to all but 
a very few librarians. Their objections 
are so weighty as to require discussion. 

In rule 2 in order to secure uniformity 
of practice we changed the wording from 
“may” to “shall,” so that renewals, if 
made at all, should in all libraries count 
in circulation. In the light of the returns 
we wish that we had suggested as an 
alternative a rule providing that renewals 
should never be counted and asked that 
librarians vote to accept one or the other 
and then let the rule receiving a majority 
prevail. A few libraries lend books for 4 
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weeks instead of the more usual 2 weeks 
and have abolished renewals; others no 
longer count renewals. We believe that 
the 2 weeks period is still the more gene- 
ral one, that renewals are counted quite 
generally and that there would be opposi- 
tion to a change in the practice. This 
report aims primarily to reflect present 
practice rather than to lay down new rules 
of practice. 

In response to numerous demands we 
have inserted an item calling for the total 
number of registered borrowers. To make 
that item significant the length of the 
registration period is also called for. 

The recommendation from many librari- 
ans that we call for the population we en- 
dorsed. In doing so we thought it more 
significant to ask for the total population 
served by the library rather than simply 
the population of the city in which the 
library is located. Thus the New York 
Public Library would be called on to give 
the estimated population of the boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond and 
not all of Greater New York; the Cincin- 
nati Public Library would give the popu- 
lation of Hamilton County, etc. 

The returns contained a number of sug- 
gestions that your committee would have 
been glad to include except that we felt 
that they would so overload the form as to 
make it unwieldy and consequently deter 
many librarians from adopting it. Mr. 
O. R. Howard Thomson, who has written 
so suggestively on the subject of library 
budget making, urged us to ask that the 
form contain items calling for volumes in 
library per capita, expenditures per capita, 
registration per capita; also percentages 
of distribution of expenditures among 
books and book binding, magazines and 
magazine binding, library salaries, build- 
ing charges, etc. If the form presented 
is adopted and used most of these items 
can be computed and those of us who find 
instruction in such things will be able to 
compute such percentages. It is, however, 
not now opportune to include them in this 
form. The present desideratum is to get 
a relatively simple form adopted and used. 


After the habit becomes fixed it will, if it 
then seems desirable, be time to put for- 
ward a more elaborate scheme. This 
reasoning also applies to the suggestions 
to include assessed valuations, tax rates, 
etc. 

Many public libraries reported that they 
do not keep figures of attendance in read- 
ing rooms. One librarian of a small li- 
brary reported that she would “begin 
keeping such figures today.” Of course 
she should do no such thing. The ques- 
tionnaire distinctly said “if kept;” it was 
not intended to imply any obligation in the 
matter. 

A number of librarians reported that 
they do not keep separate statistics of ac- 
cessions of adult and juvenile books and 
some do not keep separate figures of adult 
and juvenile circulation. It is not in- 
tended to require that each of the sched- 
ules be followed in its entirety if that will 
require a violent change from the past. 
None the less the closer each library can 
approximate to giving full returns on alli 
points the more valuable for comparative 
purposes the returns will prove. If we 
should pick out any item for special em- 
phasis it would be to point out the neces- 
sity for uniform observance of the rules 
for counting circulation. 

As already stated most of the librarians 
who found the form so unacceptable that 
they felt forced to decline to use it were 
librarians of college and reference libra- 
ries. It should, however, be stated that a 
very considerable number of college librari- 
ans agreed to use the form “so far as ap- 
plicable.” This number included the libra- 
rian of Harvard College Library. It is 
auite evident, however, that in order best 
to meet the needs of reference libraries 
and make the plan acceptable to them a 
form specially designed to give statistical 
expression to their resources and work is 
necessary. In view of the fact that your 
Committee on library administration is 
composed exclusively of public librarians, 
we recommend that the College and Ref- 
erence Section of the A. L. A. be asked 
to draft a form that will better meet the 
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needs of the libraries they represent. The 
local organizations of college librarians 
might also be asked to participate. This 
committee is willing, if it can have such 
specialized help, to bring in a further re- 
port including a form modified to meet 
the special needs of college and reference 
libraries. 

Our specific recommendations are: 

1. That the submitted form be adopted 
for use by free public libraries. 

2. That once a year the secretary send 
a copy to each chief librarian or library 
member of the association with a request 
that— 


(a) Each library fill out the form 


and return it to headquarters as soon as 
possible after the close of the library’s 
own fiscal year. 


(b) Each library publishing a report, 
print in the appendix thereof the li- 
brary’s statistics arranged in accordance 
with the A. L. A. form. 

3. That headquarters tabulate the re- 
ports of libraries reporting on the forms 
and that such tabulation be included in 
the annual report of the secretary. 

4. That the Committee on library ad- 
ministration be instructed to recommend 
from time to time such additions and 
changes in the forms as will make the 
statistics collected most instructive and 
helpful. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE F. BOWERMAN. 
JOHN 8S. CLEAVINGER, 

Cc. SEYMOUR THOMPSON. 

Committee on Library Administration. 
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A. L. A. COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION FORM FOR LIBRARY 


STATISTICS. 
(Revised and adopted by Council, 31 Dec., 1914) 
Annual report for year ended 19— 
Name of library 
City or town State 


Population served (latest statistics or estimate—state which) 
Terms of use—Free for lending 
Free for reference 
Free to limited class, as students 
Subscription 
(Underscore words that apply) 
Total number of agencies 
Consisting of—Central library 
Branches (How many occupy separate buildings?) 
Stations 
Other agencies (Subdivide: schools, clubs, etc.; also state number 
of school rooms and collections) 
(See definition A) 
Number of days open during year (Central library) 
Hours open each week for lending (Central library) rales pee 
Hours open each week for reading (Central library) Adult {Juvenile | Total 
Number of volumes at beginning of year 
Number of volumes added during year by purchase 
Number of volumes added during year by gift or exchange 
Number of volumes added during year by binding material 
not otherwise counted. 
Number of volumes lost or withdrawn during year 
Total number at end of year 
Number of pamphlets at beginning of year ae 
Number of pamphlets added during year 
Number of pamphlets withdrawn during year 
Total number of pamphlets at end of year 
(See definition B) 
Other additions (maps, manuscripts, etc.—enumerate) a ai 
(See definition of “added” and “additions” C) | Adult [Juvenile Total 
Number of volumes of fiction lent for home use | 


























Total number of volumes lent for home use 

Number of volumes sent to agencies J te 
(See rules for counting circulation D) 

Number of prints lent for home use 

Number of music rolls lent for home use Pn He 

Other circulation (sheet music, clippings, etc. ee) | Adult | Juvenile |Total 

















Total number of registered borrowers 
Registration period, years } 
Number of newspapers and periodicals currently received 
(Give both number of titles and copies—not pieces) 
Number of persons using library for reading and study 


(Total figures of attendance in reading rooms, if kept) 


| 
Number of borrowers registered during year | | 
| 
| 
| 
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RECEIPTS FROM 
Unexpended balance.............. $ 
See CIs hw cere es cbee cae e Ke 
is cb wn bubs 6K 454004 
Endowment funds................ 
pe Aeeeeree yey rr er 
Fines and sale of publications.... 
Duplicate pay collection.......... 
ee ER ee ee ee yh etre Se 
a ee RE te re Pee 

(If extraordinary, enumerate and 
state objects) 


NOTES, DEFINITIONS, RULES 


A. Branches, Stations and Other Agencies 

(Definitions based on Miss Eastman’s 
“Branch libraries and other distributing 
agencies.” A. L. A. Manual of Library 
Economy, ch. 15.) 


A branch is an auxiliary library, com- 
plete in itself, having its own permanent 
collection of books, either occupying a 
separate building or housed in one or more 
rooms in a school, park or field house, 
social settlement, parish house, rented 
store, etc., and administered as an inte- 
gral part of the library system, i. e., by 
a paid staff. To rank as a branch its 
hours of opening should approximate 
those of the central library. 

Stations include deposit and delivery 
stations. Deposit stations consist of small 
collections of books (from 200 to several 
hundred volumes) sent for an indefinite 
term to a store, school, factory, club, etc. 
The collections are frequently changed; 
the station has some permanency. A sta- 
tion may be in charge of an assistant sent 
from the central library or neighboring 
branch, or a trained librarian employed at 
the expense of a codperating institution 
or society, an office employe of a factory, 
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or a volunteer worker. Delivery stations 
have no books on deposit but fill orders 
from a central stock. 

Other agencies. These embrace for 
the most part agencies to which traveling 
libraries are sent; the largest number of 
such traveling libraries (20 to 50 or more 


books) go to school rooms of grade 
schools. They include also fire engine 
houses, police stations, factories, clubs, 


missions, settlements, home libraries, etc. 
For the purposes of this report and to avoid 
inflated figures, each separate box of 
books should not be counted but only the 
different institutions to which books are 
sent. In the case of collections sent to 
schools, each building should be counted 
but once, though the report should also 
give the number of separate collections 
and the number of different rooms served. 
B. Volumes and Pamphiets 

(Based on Biscoe, “Pamphlets,” World’s 
Lib. Cong. Papers, 826.) 

A pamphlet is a printed work consisting 
of one or more sheets of paper fastened 
together, but not bound. Unbound serials 
and sequents which as issued are intended 
to form component parts of a larger vol- 
ume are not to be considered as pamph- 
lets. 
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A volume is any printed work bound in 
stiff covers so as to stand on a shelf; also 
unbound books of over 100 pages. 

C. Added and Additions 

Volumes, pamphlets, etc. are to be con- 
sidered as “added” to a library only when 
they are available for use; they are not to 
be considered as “additions” if they are 
simply in the possession of the library, but 
not yet in use. 

D. Rules for Counting Circulation 

(Where the word “book” is used, the 
rules should be understood as applying also 
to pamphlets and periodicals.) 

1. The circulation shall be accurately re- 
corded each day, counting one for each 
lending for home use of a bound volume, 
pamphlet or periodical. Supplemental fig- 
ures recording (each group separately) the 
circulation of prints, music rolls, or other 
material, are also desirable. 

2. Renewal of a book under library rules 
at or near the end of regular terms of issue 
shall also be counted, but no increase shall 
be made because books are read by others 
or for any other reason. 

3. The act of sending books from the li- 
brary to an agency of any kind shall not be 
regarded as an issue to be counted in the 
circulation, but the number of books sent 
to such agencies shall be _ reported 
separately. 

4. In all cases books issued from an 
agency for home use shall be counted only 
according to the reported circulation, dis- 
regarding the act of sending them from the 
library to the agency and disregarding 
their use at the agency. In no case shall 
there be any estimation of circulation. 

5. If it is found necessary to depart 
from these rules in any way, such depart- 
ure shall be plainly stated in a footnote to 
the published report. 





The presentation of the report on uni- 
form library statistics was interspersed by 
lively discussion on many points, some of 
which were settled by vote. 

The question whether in the case of col- 
lections of books sent to schools, the indi- 
vidual school building or the school room 


should be the unit was discussed by Messrs. 
Hodges, Legler and Bostwick and the form 
was slightly modified as a result of that dis- 
cussion. 

The question of counting renewals was 
debated by Messrs. Carr, Strohm, Ranck, 
Bostwick and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee. A show of hands indicated that the 
Committee was right in thinking that most 
libraries still count renewals. 


The form as sent out to libraries and the 
report of the Committee as presented to the 
Council recommended the following rule, 
among those for counting circulation: 

“3. The act of sending books from the 
library to an agency of any kind, no matter 
how temporary, including schools and 
traveling libraries, shall be regarded as an 
issue to be counted in the circulation in the 
following cases: (a) when the books are 
for the most part used in the agency but 
are not issued therefrom: (b) when it is 
impossible to obtain any report of the cir- 
culation; (c) when the reported circulation 
averages less than one per volume.” 

In defense of the proposed rule the Com- 
mittee’s report as presented said: 

“Objection has been raised to rule 3a 
which is a change from the rule as laid 
down in the 1906 report and modified by 
the rules promulgated by the Committee 
on Library Administration in 1912 (A. L. 
A. Proc. 105). All of the objections came 
from thoughtful critics, among which 
number is the former chairman of this 
committee, Dr. Bostwick, who says: 
“There is, in my opinion, absolutely no 
excuse for counting books sent to a sta- 
tion and not taken thence for home cir- 
culation; they should be included in 
library use, precisely as they would be 
if read in a branch library.” In the face 
of such an opinion it is incumbent on us 
to give very cogent reasons for the rule 
as proposed, particularly as it represents 
a change from the former rule as laid 
down in 1912 and therefore lays the com- 
mittee open to the charge of being vacil- 
lating. 

The drafting of this particular rule 
proved to be one of the most troublesome 
of our tasks. It was changed because it was 
thought that the rule as submitted better 
represents present practice than the ear- 
lier rule. It will be noted that in the re- 
drafted rules we have cut out the words 
“home circulation.” That removes the ob- 
jection that it is a misnomer to call such 
use of the books “home circulation.” Sta- 
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tistics of circulation are designed to re- 
flect services rendered by a library. Li- 
brary circulation is of two principal kinds: 
(1) to individuals who come to the central 
library or one of its fully organized, ex- 
pensively conducted centers, having com- 
plete facilities for keeping statistics and 
(2) to voluntary agencies which may or 
may not be willing or able to keep full 
and accurate statistics. When such fig- 
ures of circulation from such voluntary 
agencies are kept they may be accepted 
as serving the purpose of measuring the 
service rendered. But when they are not 
kept or where the use of the books is 
confined to reading on the premises (e. 
g. at a police station or an engine house), 
a service has none the less been rendered 
by the library: circulating books (not 
reference books) have gone out and pre- 
sumably been read. The circulating de- 
partment of the library has done its part 
to prepare the books for circulation; the 
books have gone out at considerable ex- 
pense for transportation; the intent in 
lending the books is that they shall be 
for popular reading and not for ref- 
erence use. We contend that at the very 
least there is justice in counting in the 
circulation figures one for each volume so 
sent. We are quite willing to admit that, 
from a strictly logical standpoint, as set 
forth in this committee’s 1912 report, the 
use of library books in a club, school, en- 
gine house, etc., is hall or library use, 
comparable with the pastime reading that 
is done in our reading rooms, in addition 
to more serious study. None the less, we 
believe that the rule represents actual 
practice better than the 1912 rule;- that 
it better measures the intent and the 
actuality of the service rendered than the 
1912 rule; and that in combination with 
rule 4 it prevents padding by only per- 
mitting the counting of definitely recorded 
circulation—either from the central li- 
hrary or from the agency, but not both. 
It was thought preferable to set aside 
the more strictly logical 1912 rule in order 
more surely to secure the adoption of a 
rule that would do away with the padded 
figures that result from estimates of cir- 
culation. 


This point was debated by Dr. Bost- 
wick, Mr. Hodges, Miss Power, Miss Rose 
and by the chairman of the committee. 
The arguments for the rule, as finally 
adopted, were substantially those given 
in A. L. A. Proc. 1912, p. 1045. As a 
result the rule as it appears in the form 
was adopted. This provides for reporting 


separately the books sent to agencies, 
but not for counting in circulation figures 
anything but actually reported home cir- 
culation. 

Mr. Ranck urged that the item “Number 
of volumes lost or withdrawn during the 
year” be subdivided; also that a subdi- 
vision show separately books in reference 
collections and books in circulating col- 
lections. 

Mr. Locke stated that he had a large 
reference library building which has no 
circulation at all and that it was operated 
entirely independently of his 14 branches; 
that this report gives no opportunity to 
say anything about reference work; that 
their method of computing statistics in 
the reference library may be crude but 
it is honest. 

Dr. Hill inquired if it would not be 
well to refer the questions raised by Mr. 
Ranck and Mr. Locke to the college and 
reference section. Let us keep the form 
as simple and compact as possible. We 
want it for use not only among ourselves 
but to show to laymen. Trustees want 


to know what is being done along certain 
lines in different libraries in a compara- 


tive way. 

The four recommendations in the re- 
port of the committee were voted on 
singly and all adopted. 

Dr. Bowerman said it was his idea that 
the blank should be sent to the list of 
libraries to which the original form was 
sent—some 850; that if it went out with 
the endorsement of the A. L. A. he be- 
lieved not only the 171 libraries which 
agreed to use it will do so, but that nearly 
all the others will come in as soon as it 
becomes an official matter. 

On motion of Dr. Andrews it was voted 
that the report of this committee and the 
action of the Council thereon be com- 
municated to the college and reference 
section, and that they be asked to formu- 
late, in consultation with the Committee 
on library administration, such changes 
in the schedule as may adapt it to their 
use. 


The secretary read a communication 
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from Mr. David Heald, of Harvard Col- 
lege Library, who on behalf of the secre- 
tary of the Conference of Eastern College 
Librarians, held at Columbia University, 
November 28, 1914, transmitted the fol- 
lowing vote passed by the conference: 


Resolved: That the Council of the 
American Library Association be advised 
that it is the sentiment of this conference 
that early action in the matter of an A. 
L. A. code of rules for recording library 
statistics is desirable; and that further 
it be requested, in case a complete code 
involves delay, to take action for the early 
definition of a few of the leading cate- 
gories. 

No action was taken in view of the 


recommendations and resolutions already 
adopted. 

Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, chairman of the 
committee to investigate insurance rates 
for libraries presented the following pre- 
liminary report of progress: 


Insurance Rates for Libraries 


The questionnaire returned to the com- 
mittee indicates that there is a surprising 
difference in rates in different cities. In 
some cases the rate is very low and in 
others it is almost impossibly high. These 
apparently vary from 25 cents per hundred 
for five year terms to 4.92 per hundred for 
three year terms. The committee does not 
care to draw conclusions until these fig- 
ures are verified and investigated. 

In some cities the rate is higher than 
the rate on other business houses, while in 
other cities it is much lower. In some 
cities the rates and regulations fixed by 
the Board of Underwriters has been ac- 
cepted without question. In one city, how- 
ever, the library authorities took the posi- 
tion that the libraries as a public institu- 
tion and because of its character was a 
special and a desirable risk, and that the 
insurance companies were not bound by the 
rules, regulations and rates of the Board 
of Underwriters. As a result, the library 
got very favorable concessions. 

Apparently some libraries do not realize 
that the insurance for three year term is 
twice the one year rate while the insurance 
for a five year term is only three times the 


one year rate. The five year term seems 
to be an entirely proper one for an insti- 
tution so permanent and constant in its 
character as is the library. 

Until further investigation is made the 
committee can only recommend that each 
library investigate very carefully the rates, 
having in mind the possibilities that they 
have for many reasons a risk especially 
attractive to the insurance companies, and 
also holding in mind the fact that it has 
sometimes been possible to obtain conces- 
sions from the Board of Underwriters, be- 
cause of the nature of the risk and the 
public character of the institution. 

In this connection it might not be amiss 
to call the attention of library authorities 
to the co-insurance provisions in many 
policies. While a low rate is often secured 
because of this co-insurance clause, to em- 
ploy it seems of somewhat doubtful advisa- 
bility, since many library losses are par- 
tial losses due to interior fires and the 
amount then payable on a policy of insur- 
ance containing the co-insurance clause is 
disappointing. 


The Language of the Policy 


While some libraries have very carefully 
framed policies which fully cover all losses, 
other libraries have used the standard form 
which contains clauses excluding much of 
the property usually found in a library. 

In the standard form of policy which is 
quite generally used, there is a paragraph 
which excludes, unless the liability be spe- 
cifically assumed in the policy, all loss on 
awnings, casts, curiosities, drawings, dies, 
implements, manuscripts, medals, models, 
patterns, pictures, scientific apparatus, 
signs, store or office furniture or fixtures, 
sculpture, tools, or property held in stor- 
age or for repairs. 


Card Catalogs and Similar Property 


It is the general rule of insurance com- 
panies not to insure records for anything 
more than the value of the material upon 
which the records are recorded. Unless a 
special stipulation is made as to card cata- 
logs, etc., great difficulty may be encoun- 
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tered in proving a loss resulting from the 
burning of this portion of the equipment. 
It would seem wiser in every case to enu- 
merate the card catalogs, shelf lists, in- 
dexes, etc., and either to stipulate that their 
value shall be the cost of replacement, or 
stipulate that a certain fixed sum shall be 
considered the value. 

The committee hopes after a little 
further investigation, to frame a paragraph 
which shall constitute a clear description 
of the property usually found in libraries 
and which may be used as a model in draw- 
ing up the written portion of policies. 


Proof of Loss 


Much of the property of a library is 
likely to be out of the building when a fire 
occurs. While library records show all the 
property which has been acquired and what 
has been temporarily removed, it will some- 
times occur that the records are burnt with 
the property. While this would leave the 
library unable to prove to the last detail 
the whereabouts of each piece of property 
and possibly make it impossible for the 
library even to prove fully the property 
which it had acquired, the library is in no 
worse condition than is the owner of a mer- 
cantile establishment under a similar situa- 
tion. In such cases the insurance com- 
panies will usually accept an estimate. 
Should the matter be contested, the courts 
will be inclined to adjust the loss upon the 
best estimate obtainable. We apprehend, 
therefore, that libraries in general encoun- 
ter no difficulty in adjusting their damages 
because of their loss of accurate records. 
At the same time, if inventories, shelf lists, 
etc., could be preserved in a vault the li- 
brary would be in a much better position 
in case of damage by fire. 


Valuation 


We think it has been quite generally esti- 
mated that the value of the books in an 
ordinary public library, for purposes of 
insurance, is at about the rate of one dol- 
lar per volume. This is only a general rule, 
the accuracy of which has not been estab- 
lished, and at the best, is subject to many 


variations and exceptions. 

The value of such articles as card cata- 
logs, etc., is very difficult to estimate. It 
has been suggested elsewhere in this report 
that insurance companies do not usually 
insure records for more than the value of 
the tangible books or cards upon which the 
records are inscribed without allowance 
for other elements of value. The conse- 
quential damage resulting from their loss 
is something that insurance companies do 
not care to insure. It seems to the com- 
mittee, however, that the value of a card 
catalog is neither the value of the tangible 
property upon which the data is ccllected 
nor is it the amount of the consequential 
damages that may result to the library if 
it is destroyed, but for purposes of insur- 
ance, it seems that the value of the card 
catalog should be its original cost or the 
cost of replacing it. 


Fire Prevention 


Good librarianship seems to call for a 
systematic effort to prevent fires. A cam- 
paign for fire prevention should possibly 
include: 

1. Inspection of buildings to discover 
faulty construction, whether in flues, 
wiring or otherwise. 

2. The prohibition of the accumulation 
of any material in such condition or in 
such places as would make fires possible. 

3. The installation of fire extinguishers, 
and possibly the sprinkler system. 

4. The instruction of the staff as to 
handling material, leaving interior doors 
open, use of fire extinguishers, prompt 
notification of incipient fires, etc. 


State Insurance 


We think W‘sconsin is the only state 
which permits the insurance of public 
libraries and contents in the state insur- 
ance fund maintained by the state authori- 
ties. The Insurance Commissioner esti- 
mates that in that state the public libraries 
can save from 20% to 40% on their in- 
surance premiums where taking out their 
fire and tornado insurance in the state 
insurance fund. 
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City Insurance 


In some cities the municipal property 
including the public library is not insured, 
since the city, because it owns so consider- 
able an amount of property, “carries its 
own insurance,” as the phrase runs. From 
the standpoint of the entire city this is 
doubtless satisfactory, since the premiums 
paid for all city property would in the end 
amount to more than the sum necessary to 
replace any burned building. We call at- 
tention to the fact, however, that it may 
prove a most unsatisfactory situation so 
far as the library is concerned unless the 
city charges each department with an 
annual insurance premium and creates and 
carries an insurance fund. Otherwise the 
mere fact that the city carries its own 
insurance does not work to the advantage 
of the library, since there would, in such 
case, be no fund automatically available 
for the reconstruction of a library. Neither 
would there ordinarily be in the city treas- 
ury any funds out of which an appropvria- 
tion could be met. The result would be 
that the library authorities would be com- 
pelled to enter into a campaign to cultivate 
public sentiment and to secure an appro- 
priation for a library building much as 
though no insurance was carried. In other 
words, for practical purposes, the plan in 
vogue in some cities by which the city 
carries its cwn insurance without accumu- 
lating a special fund amounts to no insur- 
ance at all. 


Mutual Insurance 


The suggestion has been made that 
library authorities ought to institute a 


scheme of mutual insurance. It has been 
argued that where such insurance com- 
panies have been established in any par- 
ticular line they have in most cases re- 
sulted in considerable savings. 

The Committee, however, is not ready at 
this time to advise such a step. The mul- 
tiple duties of the librarians seem to be 
such at present as to engage their atten- 
tion, and it does not seem clear that the 
advantages to be gained are sufficiently 
great to make it advisable to consider the 
matter at this time. 


On motion of Mr. Legler the report was 
accepted and the committee continued. 

The president stated that the subject of 
further consideration of the A. L. A. Book- 
list had been referred to the Council and 
would be taken up at this time, but no one 
present spoke to the question. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Chicago Library Club for the entertain- 
ment given visiting librarians on the even- 
ing of December 30, at the rooms of the 
Western Society of Engineers. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. C. Dana 
criticising the method of conducting Coun- 
cil meetings. 

The League of Library Commissions sub- 
mitted a report commending the bill intro- 
duced into the Congress by Congressman 
Green, of Iowa, providing for free delivery 
of library books on rural mail routes, and 
requesting commendation from the Council 
of the American Library Association. It 
was voted that this matter be referred to 
the committee on Federal and state rela- 
tions for consideration and report. 

The Council thereupon adjourned. 
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A. L. A. EXHIBIT AT PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

In November the committee in charge 
of the A. L. A. Exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition sent a 
communication to all chief librarians in 
the Association asking that pictures, re- 
ports, leaflets, maps, diagrams, catalogs, 
book-lists, blanks, posters, and other suit- 
able material for exhibit be sent to Mr. 
J. L. Gillis, librarian of the California 
State Library, Sacramento, who had 
kindly agreed to take on himself the large 
task of receiving, assembling, and arrang- 
ing this material. Mr. Gillis reports that 
a great mass from libraries all over the 
country has been received on which he 
and his staff are hard at work, and that 
he hopes to evolve a very creditable dis- 
play of what American libraries are doing. 








At the time the circular was mailed 
there was small expectation that the ex- 
hibit sent to Leipzig, which it was con- 
fidently expected would form the nucleus 
for San Francisco, would be received in 
time to be of use, but thanks to the as- 
sistance of officials of the State Depart- 
ment and others the Leipzig material has 
since the first of the year been received 
in New York and started on its way 
across the continent. 

For the construction of booths, freight 
charges, supervision of exhibit and other 
expenses the Committee estimates that 
at least $4,000 is needed. The California 
Library Association has appropriated 
$1,000, which represents contributions by 
California libraries and librarians, the A. 
L. A. has appropriated $500 in addition 
to the $500 given for the Leipzig exhibit, 
and, in response to appeals by the Com- 
mittee, other contributions are coming in, 
several libraries subscribing $100 each. 
At least $1,500 more is needed to assure 
the success of the project. The chair- 
man of the Committee is Dr. Frank P. 
Hili, of the Brooklyn Public Library, and 
he will be glad to receive contributions, 
large and small. 





LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 





Meeting of the Middle-West Section, Chi- 
cago, December 30th, 1914— 
January ist, 1915. 





The meeting of the middle-west section 
of the League of Library Commissions was 
held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, De- 
cember 30th, 1914, to January Ist, 1915. 
There were present at least one repre- 
sentative, and in some cases several, of 
library commissions in Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
with a large number of other library 
workers present at each session. 

The first subject taken up at the open- 
ing session on Wednesday morning was, 
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“Co-operation between library workers and 
publishers and book dealers.” 

Dr. George F. Bowerman of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Public Library, was the first 
speaker, and briefly summarized said: 
The librarian is interested not only in get- 
ting more and better books for his library 
and having them read by an enlarged con- 
stituency, but also in having more and 
better books owned by his constituency, 
and fewer bad and mediocre books owned 
and read. He wants also to see fewer and 
better books published, and those pub- 
lished in larger editions at lower prices, 
that libraries may be able to buy more 
copies. 

The motive and standpoint of publish- 
ers and book dealers is the financial 
one. Unless publishers can be convinced 
that the library is a large and increasing 
purchaser of books, and that the exist- 
ence of the library does not hurt, but 
actually promotes the sale of books to 
individuals, any auxiliary efforts at co- 
operation are futile. 

Librarians ought to help the publish- 
ers to make a bigger and more perma- 
nent success of a few of their most im- 
portant items, and thus convince them 
of the financial advantage of publishing 
fewer books. Publishers ought to make 
imprints mean more. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
president first called for remarks from 
the three representatives present from 
A. C. McClurg & Company. Mr. Gould, 
the first of these speakers, said that 
larger editions lower prices and therefore 
have a tendency to keep out new authors, 
and while publishers are trying to keep 
down the number of. books, they wish to 
encourage new authors. 

Mr. Wolter stated that their bulletins 
necessarily include books which they do 
not recommend, but want to sell, but that 
they also call the attention of librarians 
to desirable books, to better editions than 
those ordered, and to objectionable books 
supposedly included inadvertently in or- 
ders. 

Mr. Bray of the publishing department 


said that all publishers want fewer and 
better books because better books mean 
better prices, but it is not always the bet- 
ter books that sell, and a publisher must 
publish books that sell if he is to exist. 

Miss Massee thought that librarians 
should be creators of public opinion, and 
should make the libraries centers of book 
information as well as book distribution, 
and that buyers should let the publishers 
know that they secured their ideas from 
the public library. 

Dr. Bostwick had tried to find out whether 
a library public was recognized by pub- 
lishers, book sellers or authors, and found 
no such distinction existed. 

The discussion of the question, “Can 
there be an effective method of selecting 
foreign books suitable for traveling libra- 
ries” was led by Miss Borresen of the 
South Dakota Commission, who gave her 
experience with lists of foreign books 
used in a library in a community with 
many foreign borrowers, showing the 
need of expert knowledge both of suitable 
books in other languages, and of the needs 
of the readers themselves. 

Dr. Bowerman said that he had once 
urged that the A. L. A. Booklist be given 
a foreign supplement including the most 
important new books each year, and cu- 
mulating in an annual supplement. 

Miss Massee thought one person could 
not be competent to select books in all 
languages, and that librarians who meet 
the people of different nationalities were 
much better able to select such books. 

It was voted on motion of Miss Bald- 
win that a committee be appointed to 
consider further some plan for co-opera- 
tion between commissions and librarians 
in the selection of books in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Replies as follows were given by the 
different Commissions to the question, “In 
what form of commission work are the 
best returns obtained:” 

Mr. Hadley of Colorado was decidedly 
of the opinion that development in the 
efficiency of local libraries through ad- 
visory work and other assistance given by 
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the state library commissions was by all 
odds the most valuable work done by the 
commissions. 

Miss Price said that the Illinois Library 
Extension Commission felt that the work 
which had brought in the most effective 
returns during the last year had been the 
loan of the new rural school libraries, 
though the making of booklists for first 
purchases in new libraries, and the de- 
velopment of libraries already established 
had also been an important work. 

Miss Robinson of Iowa thought that if 
the question included comparison of time 
and expense involved larger returns are 
received from extension work in the 
establishment of new public libraries and 
the increased efficiency of thosé already 
in existence, but taking into consideration 
the need of a large part of the population 
which could never be reached by public 
libraries the traveling library work is very 
important, and not to be neglected. 

Mr. Belden said that in Massachusetts, 
the best results come from personal vis- 
its of commission workers to small li- 
braries, which give opportunity for discus- 
sion of library problems with librarians 
and library boards and the arousing of 
interest in the library throughout the 
whole community. 

Miss Baldwin of Minnesota considered 
the test of efficiency to lie in the wide 
distribution of books offering equal li- 
brary privileges throughout the state. The 
traveling library is the first means to this 
end, but the best results are obtained from 
the establishment of permanent library 
crganizations and the enlargement of fa- 
cilities of existing library centers. 

Miss Wales believed, because of the 
widely scattered population and the ab- 
sence of medium sized cities in Missouri, 
that up to the present time their best work 
had been done through the traveling li- 
brary. 

Miss Templeton of Nebraska thought 
that the establishment of a strong library 
system of county, township and city libra- 
ries was the most permanent in its results, 
and to this end field visits of commission 


workers was the most valuable work 
undertaken. 

Mrs. Budlong of North Dakota felt that 
in advertising and securing support the 
legislative reference department was the 
most helpful; in the development of the 
state as a whole through improved condi- 
tions in rural communities, traveling li- 
braries; in the development of citizenship 
through individual growth, reference work 
with clubs, students, etc., and in perma- 
nent library progress, field work with 
small library centers. 

Mr. Dudgeon of Wisconsin thought that 
the efficiency of library service depends 
upon 1. Need of person reached; 2. Qual- 
ity of book furnished; 3. Frequency of 
circulation of each book; 4. The cost. 
Some rural sections are without books; 
such sections will read high-grade books, 
each book is often read by many persons, 
the cost of traveling library service to 
rural communities is less than to city 
readers. Therefore, serving rural commu- 
nities through traveling libraries and by 
parcel post is best worth while. 

Mr. Legler said that the answer to this 
question must be governed by the perma- 
nency of the results obtained; that he be- 
lieved in the traveling library in all forms, 
but felt that the work which would leave 
the largest impress is that growing out of 
personal visitation of trained workers to 
the small libraries, bringing in better 
methods, and imparting information and 
enthusiasm to librarians and library 
boards. Traveling library work cannot be 
as permanent because it cannot be fol- 
lowed up. 

The question was then taken up: “Is 
there any way in which smal! libraries 
can be warned against buying unsuitable 
books?” 

Miss Massee said that the duty of the 
Booklist was to emphasize the positive 
side, and to choose books suitable for small 
libraries, and that to publish lists of cen- 
sored books would subject it to just criti- 
cism. Dr. Andrews thought that libraries 
ought to be warned not to buy books not 
included in the Booklist unless they were 
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known to be good, and if purchase of other 
books be urged, that proof of their suita- 
bility be required. Miss Plummer asked 
if the Booklist could noi print a statement 
that the editor would give her opinion 
upon any book upon request. Miss Tit- 
comb suggested that this should be a mat- 
ter of education on the part of librarians 
and library boards. Mr. Sanborn thought 
that librarians and library boards should 
be educated, not so much to know books 
as to resist the demands from the outside, 
and to know that they need not buy books 
because asked for. Mr. Legler offered 
the warning that library boards should be 
urged to let library people make the se- 
lections because they have the approved 
lists, and that book agents are often re- 
sponsible for the purchase of long sets of 
books. 

The meeting then adjourned until the 
next morning. 


Second Session 


On Thursday morning the _ session 
opened with the reading by Miss Tyler of 
Miss Brown’s report on Study Club Out- 
lines. This report reviewed the action 
taken by the League at previous meetings 
growing out of the need for the publica- 
tion of outlines of this kind and the de- 
sirability of co-operation in their prepa- 
ration, and offered for consideration the 
three questions previously discussed, and 
supposedly settled, but now raised again 
by criticisms on the sample outline pre- 
pared by Miss Brown as editor, and sub- 
mitted according to agreement by Mr. 
Wilson to the Commissions for approval. 
These questions are: 1. Whether question 
or topical form shall be used. 2. Text 
book. 3. Length of collateral reference 
list. 

The burden of discussion gathered 
around the question of form, and the con- 
sensus of opinion was crystallized in the 
following motion offered by Mrs. Earle of 
Indiana, and unanimously carried—That 
the questions involved in Miss Brown’s re- 
port be left entirely to Miss Brown as edi- 
tor and Mr. Wilson as publisher, and that 


the committee and the Commissions ten- 
der their services in this matter. 

The discussion of, “What can be done 
to secure better apprentices and assistants 
in small libraries” was led by Miss Tem- 
pleton of Nebraska, who stated that while 
the difficulties are several, they resolve 
themselves into one—lack of money with 
which to pay salaries which will hold com- 
petent assistants. The small library must, 
therefore, become a training ground for 
young women who will go further in li- 
brary work, and the more promising she is 
the sooner will she pass on to further 
training, or a more iucrative position. 

As a compensation a better quality of 
work is secured from one looking forward 
to librarianship as a profession, the libra- 
rian is also likely to be less slipshod in 
her work if it is to be so constantly scruti- 
nized by other eyes, her own enthusiasm 
is freshened by work with eager beginners, 
and in presenting the work her own ideas 
are clarified in regard to the real essen- 
tials. 

Further, there is no finer preparation 
for library work than in the small library 
where the assistant has intimate contact 
with the librarian, and gains the broader 
outlook of superior experience, and where 
the mechanism is so simple that she readily 
gains an idea of the relation of its parts. 

Miss Hazeltine, who followed, said that 
the need is imminent and great and recog- 
nized by all, and that the remedy lies on 
a basis of economy and pedagogy. I. In 
the past the place of assistants has often 
been filled by those who have served at a 
nominal salary for a love of the work. 
But that day is past and librarians now 
must work for hire, and, therefore, secure 
employment where the compensation is 
adequate and where better increase is 
given. To better the economic basis there 
must be, 1. Increased appropriation. 2 
The work of assistants must be placed on 
an efficiency scale. (The articles by 
Purinton in The Independent for Novem- 
ber 30th and December 28th on “Personal 
efficiency” should be read and adopted by 
librarians and assistants.) 3. Seek good 
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apprentices, define the entrance require- 
ments and what the end of the course will 
bring. But to expound this proposition is 
more easy than to work it out in practice. 
II. Plan the instruction of the apprentices 
as a regular course. This will help to 
establish the economic basis and give the 
prestige that comes to a library from care- 
ful training of assistants. 

At this point a discussion was held on 
the “Apprentices course” that is being 
published serially in the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, the work of the faculty of 
the Wisconsin Library School. 

The last question taken up on Thursday 
morning had reference to “The feasibility 
of the co-operation of adjoining states in 
holding summer school sessions alter- 
nately,” and a paper sent by Mr. Walter 
of New York, was read by Mr. Wyer. 

The advantages of such co-operation, as 
seen by Mr. Walter, were, 1. Greater 
breadth of view from the broadening of 
the field by including one or more states. 
2. Economy, as a school of fifty can be 
conducted at much less relative expense 
than one of thirty, and 3. Variety in more 
special features made possible by more 
instructors, resulting not only in increase 
of enrollment, but a more frequent return 
of those previously enrolled. 

On the other hand there would be un- 
certainty of financial support; the prob- 
able success of the school would depend 
on the character of the course offered; 
and a scheme of co-operation cannot be 
measurably successful which increases the 
student attendance without adequately in- 
creasing the instructional force. 

The discussion which followed showed 
a unanimity of opinion among the Com- 
missions that the objections to co-opera- 
tion were, 1. The legal difficulty growing 
out of combination in summer school 
work of the Commissions with the 
state university; 2. That some schools 
were already too large to make additions 
desirable; 3. The additional expense to 
students in greater distance of travel; 
and, 4. The lack of personal touch between 
Commission workers and students from 


their own states. All agreed that co-ope- 
ration in advanced courses was much more 
desirable than in elementary work. 


The President announced that he had 
assumed the right to appoint a committee 
to recommend action on the Green bill, if 
action seemed wise, and called for the re- 
port of this committee which follows: 


Report on the Green Bill 


Your committee on the Green bill wishes 
to make a report of progress and to pre- 
sent two recommendations for action: 
The bill in question has been drawn up by 
Congressman Wm. Green of Iowa, largely 
on the recommendation of Mr. W. R. Orch- 
ard, a member of the Iowa Commission. 
This bill provides for the free postal de- 
livery and return of books sent out by 
public libraries over rural free delivery 
routes. The advantages of such a privi- 
lege to libraries and their patrons are at 
once apparent. Those libraries which, re- 
ceiving financial support from surround- 
ing rural districts, have offered parcel post 
service to their rural patrons upon the 
making of a deposit to cover postal 
charges, have not found the farmer, as a 
rule, willing to pay postage in addition to 
his taxes. Such a system as this bill pro- 
poses would undoubtedly greatly aid the 
rural extension work. 


The members of your committee have 
tried to sound the opinion of librarians, 
postmasters, congressmen, and officials in 
their respective states. Librarians, have, 
of course, enthusiastically received the 
idea. One or two postmasters have felt 
that such a system would too heavily bur- 
den the rural carriers without compensa- 
tion. Others, however, have heartily ap- 
proved the project and have volunteered 
their help. These inquiries of postmasters 
have brought out the fact that the Post- 
master-General has been urging postmast- 
ers to develop the sending of library books 
by parcel post, and if this is true, the De- 
partment should not be uwnalterably op- 
posed to aiding the libraries in this way. 

No real opposition has been expressed 
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by any one. Any objections suggested 
have been, not existing, but possible diffi- 
culties. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether such action should be taken by 
Congress or by the Post-Office Department 
if, as does not seem probable, the Depart- 
ment could legally do so. One postmaster 
feels that Congress should, by legislation, 
compel the Postmaster-General to act. 
Whichever method may be better, the 
originators of the bill are, in fact trying 
to introduce it in Congress. 

Your committee accordingly is unani- 
mously of the opinion that as the Commis- 
sions will be chiefly benefited by this privi- 
lege, they should individually work 
through the libraries in their respective 
states and through their Congressmen for 
the introduction and favorable considera- 
tion of this bill. The committee also feels 
that, although the League may be the as- 
sociation chiefly interested in the passage 
of this bill, the weightier influence of the 
American Library Association would be 
of great assistance, and that as long as 
there is a committee of this organization 
on federal and state relations, the League 
might well bespeak its aid. 

Accordingly your’ committee recom- 
mends: That the League of Library Com- 
missions bring the Green bill to the at- 
tention of the A. L. A. Council with the 
request that it be referred with approval 
to the Committee on Federal and State re- 
lations for help in securing the passage of 
this bill; that, in case this bill is not 
acted upon during the present session of 
Congress, it be brought up for considera- 
tion and action at the next business meet- 
ing of the League, and that as concerted 
action cannot be legally voted at this 
meeting, the individual members use their 
influence to secure attention to and pas- 
sage for this bill. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JULIA A. ROBINSON. 
FANNIE C. RAWSON. 
HENRY N. SANBORN. 
Chairman. 


On motion of Dr. Bostwick the report 
was accepted and the recommendations 
adopted. 


Third Session 


The Friday morning session was opened 
by a paper on “The most effective system 
of library institutes,” by Miss Caroline 
Webster, library organizer in New York 
State, read by the secretary. Miss Web- 
ster said that the aim of these institutes 
in New York was co-operation and getting 
together for instruction and mutual con- 
ference, and that, as a result of their ex- 
perience in this work, the following defi- 
nite conclusions have been reached. 1. 
Work to be effective must be under the 
State Library Commission. 2. .: is well 
to have the state association the nominal 
head, thus affording the co-operation and 
assistance of the leading libraries of the 
state. 3. It is important to have an out- 
line in simple elementary form for a 
course of instruction. 

Miss Robinson, in describing this work 
in Iowa, said the aim was the same as that 
in New York, and that she heartily agreed 
with Miss Webster’s conclusions regarding 
the relation of the Library Commission 
and of the State Association to these 
meetings, but in Iowa the policy has been, 
not to give help through definite instruc- 
tion from the leaders, but through mutual 
discussion and exchange of views and ex- 
periences among the librarians themselves, 
and that the meetings have proved them- 
selves to be thoroughly worth while, be- 
ing nearer to the small libraries both 
geographically and in the subjects dis- 
cussed than the larger meetings of the 
State Association. 

The report of the meeting of the East- 
ern Section, held in New York, December 
28th to 29th, was read by Mr. Dudgeon, 
and brought up again the discussion of for- 
eign lists. On Mr. Dudgeon’s suggestion 
that books and bulletins on agriculture 
very seldom appear in foreign languages, 
the motion was made and carried that 
this matter be referred to the committee 
appointed to consider foreign lists. 
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Miss Baldwin reviewed the Washington 
report of the Committee on aid to new 
Commissions, which included the following 
suggestions: 

1. Printing in convenient pamphlet 
form the model commission law recom- 
mended at the Bretton Woods meeting of 
the League. 

2. Making a collection of charts showing 
the growth of the work in various states, 
and of pictures of traveling libraries, book 
wagons, etc. 

3. Compilation of handbook giving in- 
formation most likely to be of use in a 
campaign to arouse interest in commission 
work. 

4. The appointment of a committee, of 
which the president of the League shall 
be chairman, to keep in touch with condi- 
tions in the states which are endeavoring 
to secure commissions and to offer such ad- 
vice and assistance as may be possible. 

After a discussion of the subject the fol- 
lowing motion was made; That the recom- 
mendations of the committee be accepted 
except the one making the president chair- 
man of the permanent committee. After 
further discussion of the immediate needs, 
the additional motion was passed; That 
the model law, with additional material be 
printed at once, if it can be gotten ready 
in time for use this year. 

The question, “How can the character 
of a book be conveyed to patrons and cus- 
todians of traveling libraries?” called 
forth the following suggestions: 

Miss Stearns, of Minnesota, stated that 
they had tried pasting annotations on the 
doors of the traveling library boxes, and 
had also used bookmarks. Miss Rawson 
of Kentucky said that they had pasted 
slips in the front of books. Mr. Dudgeon 
thought that there might be co-operation 
in preparing the annotations to be used by 
the different commissions. Mr. Wright of 
Kansas City told of a plan he had seen 
used by a county library in California of 
pasting the paper book covers on a poster 
which could be hung in a conspicuous 
place. Mr. Dudgeon said, that in Wiscon- 
sin they were now trying the plan of past- 


ing annotations on the outside of the front 
cover of the books in three of five libraries 
of a group that there might be some basis 
for ascertaining results. Miss Stearns 
suggested the sending of annotations to 
the newspaper in the place to which a 
traveling library was going. Miss Temple- 
ton said this had been done in one case 
but without knowledge of results. 

On motion of Miss Baldwin the Secre- 
tary was instructed to extend to the Chi- 
cago Library Club the appreciation of the 
League for the entertainment afforded 
them. Carried. Adjourned sine die. 

JULIA A. ROBINSON, 
Secretary. 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
_ The importance to libraries of the work here con- 
sidered has led us to depart from our practice of 
including in the Bulletin only matter officially re- 
lated to the American Library Association or affili- 
ated bodies.—Ep1Tor. 

An important work for all students and 
readers of American history is Writings on 
American History. This is an annual bibli- 
ography, attempting, and practically suc- 
ceeding in the attempt to compile all of the 
books and articles relating to the United 
States and British Nor:h America that 
have appeared during the calendar year. 

The bibliography is prepared by Miss 
Grace Gardner Griffin in the Library of 
Congress with all the bibliographical facili- 
ties of that institution to assist her. The 
American Historical Association stands 
sponsor for the work. 

The expense of preparing the material is 
provided for through the liberality of cer- 
tain historical societies and individuals. 
The printing of the Writings was under- 
taken one year by the Carnegie Institution, 
and for three years by the Macmillan 
Company. When there did not seem to be 
sufficient response to warrant its publica- 
tion by a commercial firm, rather than see 
this important bibliography discontinued, 
the American Historical Association printed 
it as a part of its annual reports. This 
was not merely a drain upon the finances 
of the Association, it presented the material 
in an inconvenient form. To relieve the 
situation the Yale University Press, with 
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commendable public spirit, agreed to be 
responsible for its publication. It is not 
hoped nor expected that the work will be a 
commercial success, but the Yale Univer- 
sity Press is willing to continue its gen- 
erous work provided there is a sufficient 
demand throughout the country to warrant 
the continuance of the expense incurred. 
So far the response has been surprisingly 
small, and it is to be hoped that the 
libraries of the country will enable the 
present arrangement to continue by pur- 
chasing copies of the bibliography. 

The last volume issued, Writings on 
American History 1912, is supplied to mem- 
bers of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at $1 each, and to non-members at $2 
each (postage 10 cents additional), and 
may be obtained directly from the Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The copy for 1913 is now in press. 

The earlier numbers of the Writings, for 
the years 1906-1911, can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the American Historical 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


SALE, EXCHANGE, WANTS 


(Any library member of the Association 
may insert, without cost, a ten-line notice 
of books or periodicals wanted, for sale or 
exchange.) 

WANTS 
Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio. 
American Naturalist, vol. 13, nos. 1 & 
4, January and April, 1879. 
Anatomischer Anzeiger, vol. 16, 1899; 
and vol. 23, 1903. 


Milton, Mass., Public Library. 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. Year- 
book, 1901, 1902, 1909, 1910. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library. 
Odd numbers of Printers’ Ink, vols. 
37-88, by purchase or exchange. 


Piedmont College Library, Demorest, Ga. 
Atlantic, vol. 43. , 


Harper, vols. 22, 24, 28, 112-115, 119. 

Living Age, vols. 200, 203, 206, 207, 
209, 223, 226, 228-279. 

Review of Reviews, vols. 1-3, 21, 28, 35. 

Scribner, vol. 39. 

Survey, vols. 1-22, 24, 26. 

World’s Work, vols. 1-3, 6-8, 15. 
Piedmont has a large number of 

periodicals available for exchange. 


H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
New York Libraries, vol. 1, no. 1. 


Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, 
Mass. 
U. S. Catalog of Public Documents, 
November, 1913. 
American Library Association, 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
A. L. A. Booklist: 


ve, 2, See 2, 2, 2. 
Vol. 4, no. 1. 
Vol. 8, nos. 1, 5, 7, 8, 10 


Vol. 9, nos. 1, 3, 10. 
Vol. 10, nos. 5, 7 
Vol. 11, no. 1. 
20 cents each offered. 
Bulletin of the A. L. A., vol. 1, no. 1, 
and Proceedings, 1908. 
25 cents and 50 cents, respectively, 
offered. 
FOR SALE 
Kansas State Agricultural College Library, 
Manhattan. 
Public Libraries, vols. 7-18, inc. Con- 
dition as new, price $2.00 per vol. 
Meadville Theological School Library, 
Meadville, Pa. 
American Journal of Theology, Chi- 
cago, 1897-1913, vols. 1-17, and %, all 
unbound, good condition, $35.00. 


OFFERS. 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia. 
Catalog of the University, 1910-11 and 
1911-12, bound in morocco, for free 
distribution. (weight of each volume 
about 22 ounces). 
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